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For the Companion. 
THE MYSTERY OF MORLAIX. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. 


Having admired the great viaduct, visited the 
quaint little church, and explored the market- 
place, we wandered away along the stream that 
winds among the houses, and is crossed by many 
bridges. 

Coming to a picturesque spot where we could 
look down upon many gardens, a mill-wheel 
twirling merrily round, and the backs of sever- 
al gray stone houses, with gay wallflowers grow- 
ing on the roofs, we sat down to enjoy the view, 
the sunshine, and the fragrance of the blooming 
fruit trees all about us. 

“Tam going to sketch that dear old mill, and 
when you are ready to go, you can call and ’ll 
join you,” said M., and shouldering her camp- 
stool, sketch book and umbrella, she departed. 

Ilay upon the grass, luxuriously basking in 
the sunshine, and watching the lively lizards 
frisk in and out of an old wall behind us, while 
A. read aloud from her Murray an account of 
the curious town. , 

In the midst of an elaborate estimate of how 
many bushels of sea-snails the inhabitants con- 
sumed in a year, a call from M. disturbed us, 
and looking up, we saw her approaching, flushed 
and breathless, with her eyes staring, and her 
hands trembling with excitement of some sort. 

“What’s the matter?” we both cried, as she 
cast her artistic paraphernalia upon the ground, 
and gave a gasp, as if she was too full of emo- 
tion for speech. 

“O, I’ve had such an adventure! I don’t know 
what it means; but I’m sure something is wrong, 
it’s so dreadful!” 

“Be calm, and tell us all about it,” we replied; 
and taking breath, M. made the following mys- 
terious revelation: 

“Well, I went down and got a nice place, close 
to an old house, and fell to work on the mill. 
All of a sudden, I heard a dreadful groan right 
behind me. ~ I jumped up and looked. Quite 
high in the wall of the house was a little, barred 
window, open, however, and from it came the 
sound of dull blows, followed by groans that 
made my heart stand still. There was a door 
near by, andI thought of knocking at it, and 
asking what was the matter; then I remembered 
how little French I speak, and how hard I find it 
to understand the common people. So, being 
afraid of getting myself into a scrape, I stood 
and listened till I was so frightened I could not 
bear it any longer.” 

“Why didn’t you look in at the window?” 
asked A. 

“I tried to, but the bank was so uneven my 
camp-stool wouldn’t stand firmly enough for me 
to mount on it, and I could reach no other way, 
soTran to you. Docome and see what it is.” 

“We will,” and off we all went, burning to 
discover the mystery, and bent on seeing that no 
wrong was done, if three free born Yankees could 
prevent it. 

Coming to the spot, we stood and listened. 
Nothing was heard but a low crackling, as of a 
newly-kindled fire. No blows, no groans, only 
the snapping of twigs, and the rumble of a 
Strong draught. 

“Let us look in and see what is going on. M. 
is so easily excited, I dare say she imagined the 
whole thing,” said A. 

In indignant silence M. planted the camp-stool, 
and motioning me to support her, stepped up 
and peeped through the little window. Only an 
instant’s look, then down she came, pale and 

Scared, but triumphant, as she turned to the in- 
er A., saying, “Get up and look for.your- 
self.’ 

“What did you see?” asked A., prudently 
pausing before she mounted. 

“A great fire, a cradle close before it, and a 
dead man, lying in the corner,” answered M., in 
& sepulchral tone. 

We all stared at one another for a minute, and 





A. fell back as if the camp-stool had been a 
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block on which she was unexpectedly requested 
to lay her head. 

“{ will see this with my own eyes,” and up I 
went, being supported by both girls as I took a 
long stare into the mysterious place. 

A large, stone-floored room, dimly lighted by 
the little window; a great fire roared in the 
deep chimney, and before it stood a rudely- 
shaped wooden cradle, covered with an old blan- 
ket. But the most striking object there, was a 
tall, strong-looking man, naked to the waist, 
who lay on a bench in the darkest corner. His 
feet were bare, his arms folded, and his face of 
a deathly paleness. <A black beard hid the lower 
part of it, and a mane of wild, black hair cov- 
ered his head. A heavy stick lay beside him, on 
the floor, and a curious machine loomed in a re- 
cess, too dim and distant for me to discover 
whether it was a loom, a cider press, or some in- 
strument of torture. 

With closed eyes and half open mouth the 
man lay motionless, and an awful silence filled 
theroom. The baby in the cradle seemed to sleep 
soundly, for nothing stirred under the blanket, 
though the outline of a little figure was visible. 
A strong fascination held me to the spot, and I 
stared so long that M. gave me a pull, begging 
me to come down and tell what I saw. 

I descended, confirmed her statement, and A. 
took a short survey, coming down with a puz- 
zled face, but with this unexpected remark: 

“I fancy the man is asleep, and there is noth- 
ing else at all peculiar about the place, as I can 
see. It is late, so we had better return to the 
hotel and have dinner.” 

“You wouldn’t be so cool and calm, miss, if 
you had heard the groaning and beating, as I 
did,” said M., much nettled at the contempt of 
her- mystery. 

“I dare say that could be satisfactorily ex- 
plained, also. Your head is so full of the old 
stories you have heard since you came abroad, 
that you see robbers everywhere, prisoners in 
every house, ghosts in all the ruins, and roman- 
tic secrets at every turn,” said A., walking away 
as if quite disgusted with the whole thing. 

M. said no more, but when we went out next 
day, she said she should finish her sketch of the 
mill, and we went with her to the haunted spot, 
wondering if any new revelations would be made. 

As we approached, M. suddenly clutched my 
arm, and held up her hand to arrest our steps. 
We paused instantly, and heard the sound of 
dull blows, followed by groans so deep and pro- 
longed that we turned pale with horror and pity. 

“T will understand this!” cried A., and hastily 
planting the stool, sprung up. One look, and 
she fell into our arms, trembling with excitement. 

“O, tell us! what is it?” we cried under our 
breath as we supported her. 





“There is no fire now, the cradle is gone, but 
on the long table in the corner lies something 
that looks like a corpse, and the man whom we 
thought dead is beating it like a maniac,” whis- 
pered A., with a shiver. 

“That's it; he is a lunatic, and is shut up here 
to bear his affliction as he can. It’s the way they 
treat mad creatures in some places, you know. 
Did he see you?” LI asked, having explained the 
matter to my own satisfaction. 

“No, his back is turned,” whispered A. 

“TI must see,” and M. took a peep, coming 
down with an air of triumph as she said, “‘Didn’t 
I tell you it was something dreadful? Is it all 
my lively fancy? Can you explain this as easily 
as you thought?” 

“No, its awful; but I don’t see what we can 
do,” and A. looked quite oppressed with helpless 
compassion. 

“Can’t we speak to our host about it, or one 
of the policemen in the cocked hats? Such 
things ought not to be permitted, and we may 
be able to introduce a better state of things into 
this benighted place,’’I said, anxious to have 
the matter investigated: 

“It would be useless for us to meddle. You 
know they told us at D. that if we complained 
of any thing to the authorities, that we were lia- 
ble to endless delays, annoyances and expense. 
Strangers always get the worst of it, and had 
better bear a good deal before they appeal to 
the law, for justice is hard to get, and French 
courts a vexaticn of spirit.” 

As A. spake the noise ceased, and I hastily got 
up to see what was going on. At first the dim- 
ness was so greatI only saw a long table with 
something white upon it. Then as my eyes 
grew accustomed to the gloom, I perceived that 
the man was bending over the object, covered 
with a white cloth, and doing something with a 
large knife. 

Before I could make out what he was at, he 
suddenly turned toward the window as if to see 
what lessened the light. It was the same pale, 
dark-bearded man who had laid as if dead the 
day before. Now his dark eyes were wide open, 
and stared angrily at me, as he uttered a cry 
and caught up some dark object from the floor. 

Frightened half out of my wits, I turned to fly, 
but the stool broke under me, down I fell with a 
crash, and before the girls could pick me up the 
door flew open and the man appeared. 

Holding fast to one another and expecting in- 
stant destruction, we stood as if spellbound, 
staring dumbly at the man, and he staring at us, 
evidently wondering how in the world we got 
there. 

“What do you ladies wish?” he asked, ma 
civil tone, as he buttoned the rough jacket with 
which he had covered his bare shoulders. 





At the first words our fright abated, and a 
look convinced us that he was neither a maniac 
nor 2 murderer, for her manner wus quiet, and 
the face perfectly intelligent, though thickly 
covered with a white powder of some kind. 

A. stammered out a few words expressive of 
our curiosity about the sounds we had heard, 
and we were much relieved when, after a look of 
bewilderment, the man gave a sudden laugh, and 
pushing wide the door, begged us to come in. 

Ashamed yet inquisitive, we slowly followed, 
and pausing timidly just inside the door, we 
looked with all our eyes. 

“Behold, mesdames, it is this that I do, and it 
alarms no one, as it is our custom,” and throw- 
ing off the white cloth the man exposed an im- 
mense mass of dough, which he immediately be- 
gan to slap and pound, groaning dolefully with 
each blow. 

A peal of laughter from us made him pause to 
join in it, and as soon as we could speak, A. in 
her best French told him our fears and fancies, 
and explained that it was quite a new thing to 
us to see bread made with such Jamentation. 

How the big man did roar when he understood 
it, and how eagerly he showed us the cradle, 
which was a bread trough; the oven, and the 
great machine for moulding, stamping and 
kneading certain kinds of cake and bread. 

It was all very simple and quite interesting, 


but frequent fits of merriment interrupted the - 


show, and when it was over we thanked the good 
fellow heartily, bought some queer cakes shaped 
like the figure eight, and departed, much edified 
by our interview with the howling baker. 

“There, I told you it could be explained in 
some simple way, and we should have seen it 
from the first if M. had not excited us by her 
surmises and panics,” said A., rather angry at 
having been mystified even for a moment. 

“V’m so disappointed, for I did hope the man 
would turn out a Junatic, or at least something 
more interesting than an ordinary baker,”’ sizhed 
M., who delighted in adventures, and seldom 
had any. 

“I thought when I last looked that he was 
some surgeon dissecting a body, and was much 
relieved to find it was only dough. I’m sure it 
was a nice little scare, and when we tell our 
travels at home, we can always give our audi- 
ence a ‘thrill’ first, and then a good Jaugh as we 
relate the mystery of Morlaix.” 

With which sage remark I led my flock away, 
leaving our new friend to slam and groan undis- 
turbed by ignorant and inquisitive strangers. 





For the Companion, 


DID IT PAY? 
By Ledgeside. 

There was a great wood-pile in Mr. Brain- 
ham’s back yard, which that gentleman had in- 
formed his two boys, Phil and Sydney, must be 
neatly piled at once. 

Mr. Brainham was, in the main, a kind and 
wise father. THe was a well-to-do mechanic, and 
had made quite a nice sum of money honestly 
by hard brain and body work. He brought his 
boys up to feel that a penny earned was a great 
object in life, and he did so for two reasons. 
One was, because he knew money was a most 
important thing; and another, because he be- 
lieved in the educating influence of dollars and 
cents, 

“Tf a boy has to make his own way,” he would 
say, talking with his wife over the future of 
their sons, “he should begin with habits of ex- 
actness, and nothing gives these habits like two 
and two make four; not five, nor three, but just 
simply and only four. If Iean teach Phil and 
Sydney this, get it into their blood and bones, I 
think they will neither be lazy, dishonest nor 
liars. Mathematical exactness, it seems to me, 
is a great moral power.” 

Carrying this out, or going, as he said, a step 
behind it, Mr. Brainham felt that in order to 





teach his boys the true value of money, he must 
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make them earn it. So he devised many ways| ‘You haint happened to see nothing of Benny, 


to enable them to work, and with Phil succeed- 
ed beyond his expectations. By the time Phil 
was twelve, he had twenty-five dollars in the 
savings bank, every cent of which he had 
earned,—carned as truly as any Irish boy in 
town could have earned them. 

Will it pay? became the watchword of Phil’s 
life. While other boys were whittling and whist- 
ling, and having a good time generally, his 
head and heart were full of how he could make 
acent. Nota day went by but he felt uneasy 
if a penny, at least, was not slipped into the red 
tin meeting-house that stood on his corner of 
the mantel-picce. 

You might have taken up that useful and ele- 
gant article—the meeting-house, I mean, not the 
mantel—and at any time have shaken it to the 
music of rattling cents, but of the green meet- 
ing-house on the other corner, there must a dif- 
erent story be told, as well as of the other boy, 
Sydney. 

Sydney was not his father’s pride, though I 
must confess he was often his mother’s joy. He 
couldn’t be made, cither by advice, or, I am sor- 
ry to say, by punishment, to feel the importance 
of the almighty dollar, and he was deficient in 
some of the qualities of character that the prop- 
er appreciation of it brings. 

He was never exact about any thing. Worse 
than that, he was wretchedly careless. He left 
his things around in a loose, provoking way, by 
which he contrived any number of times during 
the day to stir up the whole family, causing 
general disorder and confusion, that were hard 


to bear. Scolding and punishing were alike in 
vain. Tears, repentance, promise of amend- 


ment, all went the same way. And yet every- 
body liked—no, that isn’t the word—loved Syd- 
ney far better than Phil. Why? Certainly not 
because of his careless habits. 

Syd Brainham is the cleverest fellow there is 
out! Where’s Syd? Come on, Syd! Syd, you 
be on our side! I'll go, if Syd will! These were 
the votes the boys in Peartown threw in the bal- 
lot-box every day in hisfavor. If you had asked 
one of them, from Squire Duncan’s fine boy, val- 
edictorian at the Semesby High School, to Pat 
McGee, the barefooted, almost barebodied rascal, 
who stole every thing he could lay his little, dir- 
ty hands on, who he liked best among the fel- 
lows, he would have said, “Syd Brainham.” 

Now I am very sorry for one of the morals of 
my story, that Phil and Syd couldn’t in some 
way have been mixed up, and come out one boy, 
for the combination would have been so very 
nice, so exactly what a boy ought to be! But 
you sce they couldn’t! So here they are to-day, 
standing side by side before 2 wood-pile, their 
father having said that morning, at the break- 
fast-table,— 

“Boys, I want that wood piled up, sawed ends 
out, without any delay, I will pay you one cent 
asquare foot when itis done. Make separate 
piles, so there can be no mistake.” 

Phil’s eyes glistened. He had waked in the 
morning wondering where the cash for the meet- 
ing-house was to come from that day. Now 
what achance! So much a square foot. And 
very good pay it was, too. 

Sydney was glad, also, for he had been in even 
unusual disgrace for a day or two, and his kind, 
clever little heart had a heavy feeling about it, 
when his mother looked at him with that look 
of trouble in her clear blue eyes. 

“Work? V’ll work like a trooper,’”’ he had 
said, in answer to Phil’s inquiry as to how much 
he expected todo. ‘You'll have to hurry up, old 
fellow, if you expect to keep within a mile of me.” 

At which remark Phil laughed a little con- 
temptuously. The truth was, he had heard Syd- 
ney talk before, and knew that his intentions 
were not always carried out. 

It was a fine spring morning. Birds were 
singing everywhere. Brooks were running over 
the soft, new grass just beyond the fence, with 
that sweet music so bewitching to boys. All 
full it was of mill-wheels, and dams, and boats, 
and to Sydney’s remembrance of long strolls 
along its banks, with a fishing-rod and a little 
string of trout in his hands. 

Sydney had quick senses, and heard many 
things which Phil did not, as they worked to- 
gether. To Phil, nothing rang merrier than the 
sticks as they dropped each one into its place on 
the pile. The birds and brook, if he had no- 
ticed them, he “‘would not have cared a fig for.’”’ 
That is what he said several times, as Sydney 
stopped to listen to them. 

For the real, downright hard work, when they 
were about it, Sydney was Phil’s equal. He had 
pluck, plenty of it, only it wouldn't stay put; 
that was the trouble. Their piles of wood would 
have measured the same number of square feet, 
or if there had been any difference, it would 
have been in Sydney’s favor—when a queer, 
cracked voice said from over the fence,— 








have you, now?” 
“Benny? No,” said Phil. “Has that little 
rascal been running away again? Go to Bates’ 


anywhere else.” And down went an armful of 
sticks, without any further pause. 

The woman who asked the question was an 
old, haggard creature, Benny’s grandmother, 
and Benny was the ‘‘ne’er do weel” of Pear- 
town. 

This old grandmother he drove nearly distract- 
ed every day of her life, for she loved him; and 
though she was told over and over again, that it 
was useless to expend upon him the love of her 
sorely-tried heart, still she would not give him up. 
She clung to him through good—no, there never 
was that—through plenty of evil report, and al- 
ways said she should bring him out right at 
last. 

Now she turned away with one of those de- 
spairing motions of the hand which people 
sometimes make when they are desperate. She 
was feeble. To crawl on as far as Bates’ tavern 
seemed to her simply impossible. Yet she must 
go. Benny was there, she did not doubt. Of 
late he had been always there. And this meant 
to come back to her cross, from the few mouth- 
fuls of bad liquor he had taken, and with his 
wretched clothing full of foul smoke. It meant 
Benny’s ruin for this life and the next, and that 
his grandmother well knew. 

“So far! so far!” 

Sydney heard her mutter these words. Then 
he saw her totter along a few steps and sit down. 

“T say, Phil, I’ve half a mind to run to Bates’ 
after Ben. Ican go there and get back in half 
a giffy, and it will take her half the day.”’ 

“Mind your own business and let hers alone. 
Who'll pile your-wood for you while you are 
gadding about, I should like to know?” said 
Phil, sharply. 

Sydney worked away bravely for a minute, 
then looked after Granny Dodd again. There 
she sat, her face buried in her hands now. 

“Phil, she’s crying;” and down went the wood 
on the ground instead of the pile. 

“Bother the old woman. Let her cry, then. 
Mind your work, I say.” 

Up came the wood again, to be put crookedly 
on the pile. Sydney was watching those large, 
wrinkled hands. He wished she would take 
them down and goaway. “Bates’ tavernis only 
half a mile, not far enough to make a fuss 
over,” he said to himself, trying to drown his 
wish to run there for her. 

“Come, Granny Dodd,” he continued, speak- 
ing aloud involuntarily; “it’s only a little walk, 
after all; and if you don’t hurry up, Ben will be 
off somewhere else.” 

The old woman looked at him supplicatingly, 
Sydney thought, then got up and tottered along 
again, while Sydney, leaving the wood, went 
and stood by the gate to watch her. 

“T say, Phil, it’s too bad!” , 

“What?” said Phil, angrily. 

“See what hard work it is for her to get 
along.” 

“What of it? She’s got the rheumatism. 
She always has it, or something else.” 

“It’s something else, I’m sure. I say, Phil!” 

“Well, you have been doing nothing but say- 
ing Phil, this last half hour. Why don’t you 
come back to your work?” 

“T say P-h-i-1!” 

Granny Dodd had sat down again, this time 
on the ground; and with his last expressive sen- 
tence, Sydney was over the fence and running 
to her side. 

“You stay here,” he said, stepping before her. 
“(ll bring Ben. No; yougohome. We’ll both 
of us be there before you are.” 

Without waiting for a word in reply, or look- 
ing behind him at Phil, he started off as fast as 
his feet could carry him for Bates’ tavern. 

“I won’t be gone five minutes,” he said to 
himself, “and father won’t care. Phil won’t 
pile twenty sticks before I’m at work again. 
What a fellow he is to keep at it!” and Sydney 
wagged his head, meaning thereby to express 
the most profound admiration of this course of 
behavior, as he rushed along. 

When he reached the tavern he stopped to 
take breath and to gather courage. Ben was a 
bully, and Sydney was a little afraid of him. 

What would he do when he was told that his 
granny wanted him? Would he go quietly 
home, or would he call names, and perhaps give 
something a little harder to bear than words. 

Sydney’s heart went down with a thump, 
when he looked in at the open door and saw Ben, 
with the stump of acigarin his mouth, anda 
very red face. Ben saw him at the same mo- 
ment, and came toward the door. 

“Hollo, Syd!’ 

“‘Hollo, Ben!” 








tavern; you’ll find him there, more likely than | 
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“No. You come out.” | 
“Now you don’t!” sarcastically. 

“Now I do! Come! 
speak to you.” | 
Ben blew the smoke from his mouth, jammed , 
his hands into his pockets, and came lazily out. 
“What's up!” 

“Your grandmother’s sick, and wants you to | 
come home.” 

“Granny be blown!” said this affectionate | 
grandson. 

“She looks as if she was,” faltered Sydney. 
“She’s sick, Ben. Come, go home, that’s a good | 
fellow!” | 

Now if any other boy in town had called him 
just in that way “a good fellow,” Ben would 
have thought he intended it for an insult; but 
he liked Syd, and knew he felt it; so he only 
pushed his hands deeper toward his boots, and 
made no reply. 

“Come, Ben! 

“You be’—— 

“Don’t swear; that’s wrong, any way.” 

“Good little boy!” 

“Come, Ben! I would!” 

“Come, Ben!” (mocking him.) 

Sydney laughed, put his finger into Ben’s torn 
buttonhole, and drew him toward home. 

“‘What’s the matter with granny ?” 

“She’s sick, and she looks mighty pale.’’. 

“She’s always something.” 

“Look here, Ben, she’s hungry. 
her something.” 

Ben turned his empty pocket inside out and 
shook it, and Sydney thought with regret of his 
empty mecting-house. If he could only have 
bought a sheet of buns or a pie, he said to him- 
self, drawing a long breath, wouldn’t he go 
home in a hurry. 

“IT haven’t any money. 
fifty cents.” 

“Hand it along, then,” stretching out a grimy 
hand. 

“No; nothere. Letmesee. I’ll tell you what 
Pll do. TPll. goin to Crocker’s, and get trusted 
for a loaf of bread,” said Sydney’s better judg- 
ment—pie, said his inclination, and the pie had 
it. “I'll buy a pie, if you’ll take it home to her.” 

“Done,” said Ben. 

“Eighteen cents for a meat pie, on trust.” 

This was Sydney’s order, and Mr. Crocker 
filled it, staring at the boy. To run in debt 
wasn’t after the Brainham’s kind. 

It was a very brown paper that held it, but a 
tempting odor came from under the folds. Syd- 
ney would have liked a piece himself—it was an 
hour or more since breakfast—but he put it 
wholeinto Ben’shand. “There,” he said, proud- 
ly, “‘you take it to her.’’ 

Ben grinned, peeped under the paper, and 
trotted off in the direction of home? Sydney 
watched him a momen, then he remembered his 
wood-pile, and started for it; but before he had 
gone far he found he had lost his handkerchief; 
and as he had lost so many, and had worn out 
even his mother’s patience, he thought he would 
go back the same way he came to look for it. 

This led him, of course, by Bates’ tavern, and 
looking in at the open door, he saw, to his no 
small amazement, Ben sitting on the same seat 
where he had found him a short time before, 
quietly munching the last bit of his pie. What 
made it harder to bear, he shook both fists at 
Syd, and told him, with an oath, “if he did not 
take himself away, he’d find means to hurry 
him.” 

Sydney went slowly back, with his head down 
and his heart very heavy. Many a boy commits 
sin, and does not feel any more, or even as 
heavy-hearted as this boy felt after his kind acts 
and bitter experience. 

Phil’s pile was more than half done. Sydney 
had been gone an hour and more. Now he did 
not want to work, and he didn’t work. 

When his father came home at noon; Phil’s 
wood was piled; Sydney’s wood was only a foot 
or two high. 

“He’s incorrigibly lazy,” said his father, hast- 
ily. “IfI don’t get it out of him now the boy is 
ruined. Come here, sir! You need exercise; 
I will give it to you.” 

And he did; Sydney taking the blows with a 
flushed face and a swelling heart. 

That night he went to bed, if you can believe 
it, as happy as a bird. From somewhere—he 
could not have told you where—somehow— 
he could not have told you how—there had come 
to him this comfort: It is no truer that two and 
two make four than it is that it pays to doa 
kind thing. It’s no excuse for being lazy nor 
shiftless—I’m going to try not to be—and I dare 
say father was right in giving me a drubbing— 
and I owe eighteen cents for Ben’s pie; but, af- 

ter all, after all, it did pay, that tramp for Gran- 
ny Dodd. 

I wanted to save her old limbs and to comfort 


Come!” 


Let’s buy 


Yes,IT have. I’ve got 





“Come gd 


whipped for that, than because I wanted to be 
lazy or idle. But father shall think well of me 


Come out; I want to! yet! 
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DO RIGHT, 


The world stretches widely before you, 
A field for your muscle and brain; 
And though clouds may often float o’er you, 
And often come tempests and rain, 
Be fearless of storms which o’ertake you— 
Push forward through all like a man— 
Good fortune will never forsake you, 
If you do as near right as you can. 
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For the Companion. 
THE MISSING DOLLAR. 


“Ofir class are going to give the teacher a pres- 
ent, mother, and I would like a dollar,” said 
Rosa, as she threw back her fair curls, and set- 
tled her hat before the glass in her mother’s 
room. 

Mrs. Blane looked toward her daughter, with 
a troubled look in her eyes. 

“It seems to me your class are giving an un- 
usual number of presents to your teachers this 
term; not more than they deserve, perhaps, but 
more than scholars are expected to give. I be- 
lieve the teachers are not allowed to accept pres- 
ents; at least, class-gifts. How is it, then, that 
you so often ask for money for that purpose?” 
“Now, mother, you are too bad!”’ cried Rosa, 
putting on the frown and the whimper that had 
so often conquered the discretion of both her 
parents. “J didn’t get up the present, but [ 
don’t want to be mean about it. What’s a dol- 
lar, I should like to know?” 

“Not much, I dare say; and still less to you, as 
it appears; but to me, who havea great many 
demands upon my purse, itis a good deal.” 

“T never can do as the rest of the girls do! I 
don’t see how such a trifle can distress any body,” 
cried Rosa, tossing her curls. 

“Ido. We are not poor, neither is your father 
rich, but Icould not give you a dollar, at this 
time, withofit great inconvenience.” 

Rosa flung herself into a chair, and her hat 
upon the floor. 

“IT won’t go to school! I am not going to be 
called the black sheep in the class.” 

Mrs. Blane bent over the sick baby in her lap, 
—the baby had been under the doctor’s care for 
two or three days—and as she did so, a tear crept 
from under her drooping lids and fell upon the 
pallid cheek of the child, but she did not speak. 

Rosa glanced at her from under her brows, to 
see what effect her unkindness was having. The 
tear softened her a little. 

“You never do indulge me in any thing,” the 
girl went on, with more whine in her voice. 

Mrs. Blane looked up, reproachfully. 

The girl took up her bonnet, and standing in 
adefiant attitude, asked,— 

“Won’t you give it me, mother?” 

“T have told you that I cannot now, without 
very great inconvenience. You should trust my 
judginent, Rosa, and not distress me in this 
cruel way.” 

The girl hesitated a moment, as if about to add 
insult to unkindness, then left the room, taking 
care to bang the door with emphasis as she re- 
treated. 

Mrs. Blane shed a few tears, and uttered a few 
sighs. She was a fond, conscientious mother, 
whose shattered nerves and physical feebleness 
made her shrink from severe discipline, even 
when, as in this case, her children took advan- 
tage of her patient endurance. 

Mr. Blane had gone to his office, which was a 
long distance away, leaving with her but little 
money, but still as much as was considered suffi- 
cient for the demands of the day. 

In an hour or so the cook came in for direc- 
tions, and was ordered to use two dollars from 
the pocket-book, which Mrs. Blane had left in 
her sewing-basket, up stairs. 

The baby, in the meantime, was becoming fev- 
erish, restless, and seemed to be in some pain. 
The doctor was sent for, a new prescription left, 
and then Mrs. Blane discovered that there was 
no money left in her purse. 

She called the cook and questioned her, but 
she stoutly denied having taken any money at 
all. 

“Sure, an’ you sent me for the two dollars, 
and I took ’em from the book wid me two hands,” 
she said. 

“But there were three dollars in the pocket- 
book,” urged Mrs. Blane. “What can have be- 
come of the other dollar.” 

“And how can I tell?” answered the cook, in 
an injured and indignant tone. “It’s not mesilf 


that’s a thafe, nor any one of me mither’s fam- 
Od 

Bridget’s honest denial could not be doubted. 
But the money was gone. 

The baby’s moans were changing to shrieks. 

“Run to the apothecary’s, and ask him to 





her poor, aching heart; and it’s better to be 


charge the prescription,” urged Mrs. Blane. 
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Bridget went, but returned to say the man | and the little one laid to rest among fragrant 
himself was gone, and there was a new clerk | flowers. He was the fairest bud of all. 


who would not trust any body. 

Mrs. Blane left the shricking child in Biddy’s 
care, and went herself; but the clerk was firm 
and respectful. His order was not to deliver 
medicines unless they were paid for, and he had 
no option in the matter. | 

“Will you let my child die when a few cents 
will save him?” cried the mother, wringing her 
hands in agony. 

“It is hard, madam, but I do not feel at liber- 
ty to disobey my instructions.” 

Poor Mrs. Blane, half frantic, flew home to 
her child, and clasping the sufferer in her arms, 
bade Biddy hasten to the office and ask her hus- 
band to come home. 

It was a weary tramp for Bridget, but the 
faithful creature never faltered until her errand 
was done. Hours had elapsed in the mean- 
while, and all the advantage that prompt action 
and early remedies could have effected was lost 
to the despairing parents. 

Sometimes when the shrieks of the baby were 
driving the mother half insane, the question 
had flashed through her mind, Did Rosa, could 
Rosa have taken that dollar? Her daughter 
steal? And that, too, from her own mother after 
she had told her that it was not convenient for 
her to part with even. such a trifle! Could it be 
possible Rosa could be so guilty—so cruel ? 

No! no! What mother can for a moment sus- 
pect her own child? Rosa was willful, unkind— 
perhaps—but she could not be mean or wicked 
like that! 

Late in the afternoon Rosa came in from 
school, with her books strapped together, and 
her hat swinging in herhands. She looked pale, 
and fretted, and dissatisfied, and spoke sharply, 
because the door was not opened at the first ring- 
ing of the bell. 

“Sure, an’ you needn’t spake in that way, Miss, 
and your brother a dyin’,” said Bridget, wiping 
her eyes, in which were tears, with the corner of 
her apron, as she let her in. 

“Is the baby worse?” gasped Rosa. She loved 
her baby brother with all her heart. 

“Worse, is it? An’ its dying, heis! Och! the 
poor lamb! An’ to think the medicine might 
have saved him!” 

“What medicine? Didn’t the doctor come?” 
asked Rosa, leaning pale and faint in the hall. 

“To be sure he did; but what’s the use ofa 
doctor an no medicine at all in the hands of 
him?” 

“Then why didn’t mother get it at the apothe- 
caries?” asked Rosa, trembling from head to 
foot. . 

“And its yourself may well ask it, when it’s 
you can tell who tuk the last dollar from yer 
mother’s purse, and left me to be called a thafe!”’ 

Rosa’s face became like marble. 

Just then Mrs. Blane came out of the parlor, 
and kissing Rosa, drew her into the room. Her 
father was bending over the baby, and the doc- 
tor held his finger on the infant’s wrist. 

Mr. Blane looked up, and a strange spasm 
passed over his fine face. But he did not recog- 
nize Rosa’s presence in any other way. 

The doctor returned his watch to his vest pock- 
et, and placed the little hand tenderly upon the 
baby’s breast. Then he closed the half open 
eyes, and sighed. 

Mr. Blane kissed the waxen cheek, and draw- 
ing his wife to him, the two knelt down by their 
dead and gave vent to their grief. 

Poor Rosa! She seemed to have no right to 
weep anywhere, although her heart was break- 
ing. How could she go for sympathy to the 
mother whom she had robbed, or to the father 
whose name she had disgraced? Or how could 
she kneel by the dear remains of her baby broth- 
er, who perhaps might not have died had she 
herself been true? . : 

She tottered to her chamber and flung herself 
on the bed, covering her face with both hands, 
moaning and writhing, but not daring to pray. 

Bridget came into the room to tell her she was 
wanted below. The girl stood looking at her, 
half in anger, half in pity, then cried out, with 
her arms a kimbo,— 

“Now you see what comes of all yer bad con- 

duct, Miss! Didn’t I hear the impudence of you 
to yerown mother in the morning! And then 
didn’t I hear yer creepin’ up them same stairs! 
And wasn’t it you that I saw with me ewn two 
eves, fingerin’ the purse? Och! but you would 
be after leavin’ me to lose my ka-rac-ter, an’ it’s 
a thafe yer are yerself.”’ 
- “Don’t, Bridget, don’t!” pleaded Rosa, stretch- 
ing out her hands in supplication. “I did not 
think! How could I think any thing so horrible 
would come of it?” 

It was a sorrowful time while the baby was 
shrouded, and the white streamers hung at the 
door, and every room was suggestive of bereave- 
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Rosa went in, alone, to bid her brother a final 
adieu. She was kneeling by the coffin, when 
her mother came in and knelt beside her, encir- 
cling her with her arms. Both wept in silence. 
Then the girl flung herself on her mother’s bo- 
som. ; 

“O, forgive me, mother! I was cruel to you, 
I have murdered my brother,—and I wish I was 
dead with him!” . 

“TI can forgive you, my child, but it’s God’s 
forgiveness that you need more than mine.” 

Rosa’s sorrow was of the kind that really led 
toachange in her conduct. She became an obe- 
dient and loving daughter, and is trying to atone 
for all the sin and ingratitude of her early years. 
May she be prospered in all that is right. 


————__+or—______. 


A PRAYER. 


O, my Father, 
Take me, 
Make me 
Pure and holy, all thine own. 
May each changing moment find me 
At thy footstool, 
Near thy throne. 


O, my Saviour, 
Cleanse me, 
Fill me 
With thy precious love divine. 
May no earthly idol lure me 
From that sacred 
Cross of thine. 


Holy Spirit, 
Woo me, 
Draw me 
By the gentle cords of love. 
Guide me, guard me, safely lead me 
To my heavenly 
Home above. 





igi inscnciciara 
For the Companion. 
THE HUNTERS HUNTED. 


In the year 1859, the English regiment to which I 
belonged was stationed at a small village a few de- 
grees north of the city of Rampoor, the capital of an 
extensive district of the same name in Hindostan. 
We had been sent to this place partly for the purpose 
of keeping before the native inhabitants some evi- 
dence of the fact that an English army was still in 
existence, and partly because the village was near 
the Rampoor hills, and more healthy during the 
greater part of the year than the lower country. 

Owing to the distance from the chief centres of 
population, we had few amusements, and time hung 
heavily on our hands. 

“Gentlemen,” said Capt. D. one day at the mess 
table, ‘‘I have some news for you. To-morrow we 
are to follow the hounds.’’ 

“Hounds! What hounds?” asked one. 

“Have we marching orders?” asked another. 

“Do not be alarmed, gentlemen,” said Capt. D., 
“I merely said that we were to follow the hounds, 
but of course any of you who do not like the sport 
need not join in it. We are to have an English stag 
hunt.” 

“With English hounds?” asked Marley, the sur- 
geon, who was a great lover of exciting sport. 

“No, with Rampoor hounds.” 

Nearly all of our company had seen one or more of 
the hill dogs of Rampoor. They were large, power- 
ful looking brutes, having something the appear- 
ance of Spanish blood hounds, but were rather dark- 
er in color and with larger frames. They. were dull, 
sleepy, lazy looking animals, that seemed only will- 
ing to move when hungry. 

“T have found a native in the village,’’ continued 
Capt. D., “who has a pack of five hounds that he is 
now training. He has had them out in the hills, 
once, when they ran a stag down in fine style; and it 
is my opinion that they only need to be followed by 
men well mounted, to make them capable of afford- 
ing good sport.” 

“T have heard a good deal about these dogs,’’ said 
our colonel, ‘‘and 1 don’t think much of them for the 
chase. I believe they are never fully tamed; but 1 
shall be with you, just for the sake of seeing whether 
the hounds will hunt the game, or whether we shall 
have to hunt the hounds. They are only the wild 
dogs of the hills, and they are as likely to chase us as 
the deer.” 

“T have heard,” said Marley, ‘that, if a Rampoor 
hound is defeated in the chase, he will turn upon 
the hunter.” 

‘*Whether the dogs do their duty or not,” said the 
captain, ‘‘we have the prospect of some exciting 
amusement.”’ 

“Too exciting, if the dogs should hunt us,” said 
one. ‘Nevertheless I am well pleased with the cap- 
tain’s proposal.” 

About two o’clock the next day, Manil, the native 
owner of the dogs, arrived at the camp, accompanied 
by two of his townsmen—the three leading the 
hounds, which were muzzled. They were large, hun- 
gry looking animals, and notwithstanding a dull, stu- 
pid appearance, they did not seem wanting in feroci- 
ty, which indeed was scarcely to be wondered at, in- 
asmuch as we were told that they had not been fed 
since the morning of the day before. 

We had about four miles to go before reaching the 
hills, where we were most likely to find game, and 
in traversing this distance the three natives preced- 
ed us, leading the dogs and moving at a pace that 
kept our horses at a gentle trot. After riding around 
a jungle, in less than an hour we reached an open 
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It was a fine place for a chase, the inequalities of 
the ground and other obstructions to a rapid pace 
being just sufficient to give an interesting run, pro- 
viding that the game and dogs did their duty. 

Just as we began to ascend the side of a little hill, 
the natives signed to keep us back, so we pulled up 
our horses and allowed them to proceed. They erept 
on in a very stealthy manner until they had nearly 
reached the summit of the hill, when one of them 
advanced alone, leaving his dogs with the others. 
He was but a few moments absent, when he re- 
turned to his companions, and Manil, the owner of 
the dogs, then came to us. He reported that four or 
five deer were in the shade of a clump of trees on the 
other side of the hill, and advised us to make as little 
noise as possible in riding up. The dogs were then 
unmuzzled and led to the top of the hill. 

Before we reached the hounds, a deep-toned sound 
—something between a roar and a bark—issued from 
their throats, and they sprang forward at the game, 
which they had detected in the act of breaking cover. 
Striking our spurs into the horses, we galloped to 
the top of the hill, where we saw the deer mounting 
aslight elevation at some little distance, and followed 
in fine style by the hounds, Seized with a natural 
enthusiasm, several of my companions shouted with 
delight as they urged their horses in pursuit of the 
deep-baying dogs. 

Our company consisted of nine men, all well mount- 
ed, and for some time we kept well together. When, 
however, the chase had continued for about a mile, 
the hounds had gained nearly two hundred yards 
upon us, and were mounting a hill that seemed rather 
too steep to surmount, although it could easily be 
skirted. 

We reached the base of the hill near its centre, and 
seeing two of my companions pulling their horses to 
the right to pass around it, I followed their example. 
The hill was soon passed, and in company with the 
colonel and another officer, I found myself on a level 
plain, following two of the hounds that were close in 
pursuit of a large stag. 

In descending the hill, the deer, being closely 
pressed, had separated from each other, so that the 
hounds had parted company, and the huntsmen in 
the excitement of the chase had net kept together. 
Our old colonel was not the man to turn and ride 
back, so he urged his horse after the two hounds. 
We were content to follow the colonel. 

The stag which we were following was leaving the 
hills, and taking to the plains, running towards the 
river that passed by the town, near which we were 
camped. The hounds were now fast coming up with 
it, and I saw that the chase must be over before we 
had run a mile or two further. 


any thing else, we had a splendid run, each moment 
together. Presently, we saw that the chase must end 
nearly exhausted by the long run, but the river was 
or left, it would be seized immediately. 


The colonel was now a little in advance of me, 
when, to my surprise, Isaw him pull over his head 


wholly lost to our view. 

the appearance of the hounds. 

Their tongues were hanging far out of their mouths, 
and their eyes had turned red, and seemed threaten- 
ing to roll out of their heads. They had had a long 
run, and were thirsting—thirsting for blood. The 
game of which they had been in hot pursuit had 
escaped, and every strong passion of their fierce, 


bloodthirsty natures was fully aroused. They must 
have blood. 


on it to take proper care of myself. 


torn by some wild animal. 


bending the colonel and my other companion. 
There’s nothing wrong with you.” 


not lacerated in the manner I had imagined. ° 


“T tell you it is not serious,’ said the colenel 
“get up.” 


the lieutenant. 


milder tone; ‘I did not think of that.” 





country with an uneven surface, but thinly clothed 





ment. Then the little coffin was brought in, 


with trees. 


stand all that had happened. 


Over the level country, unobstructed by timber or 
bringing us, and the two hounds, and the stag closer 
immediately, for not only did the stag seem to be 


seen in advance of it, so that, in turning to the right 


the straps by which a short rifle was slung at his 
back, knowing that he always had good reasons for 
his actions, I followed his example, although under- 
standing nothing of the purpose for which the rifle 
was unslung. I was not long insolving the mystery. 

As the stag reached the bank of the river, the 
hounds were close upon him, but instead of turning 
to the right or left, as we expected, the animal 
sprung over the bank and disappeared. We gal- 
loped up, and pulled up the horses, and then we saw 
that the bank of the river was thirty or forty feet 
high, and that the deer, after taking this leap, was 


Never have I witnessed such a change as came over 


By the time that we had checked our horses, they 
fully realized that their prey had escaped them. 


ten through by the long, pointed teeth of the hound; 
and before we left the spot, the horse, which was a 
valuable one, was shot to put it out of its misery. 
After I was thrown from my horse, and seized by 
the hound, the lieutenant reached me just in time to 
save my life, by dealing the dog a blow with his 
sword that nearly severed its head from its body. 
One second more, and I should have been killed, 
for the impression of the teeth were marked in red 
and white streaks on my neck. 


oa caiavsczilliiiaiiiactibiniitine 
For the Companion. 


BRAVE TOM. 
A TRUE STORY. 

Tom was nineteen, a tall, gallant-looking young 
man, who lived with his mother in a little out-of-the- 
way house, on the edge of Peshtigo. His mother 
was a widow. 
Ten years before, when Tom was only eight years 
old, his father had died in New York. The little fel- 
low had never known any thing but the most luxu- 
rious surroundings. His mother, who was an ex- 
travagant little woman, and drove to Stewart’sina 
lovely little pony-chaise, never bought any but the 
costliest goods in which to dress her pretty boy. He 
was a graceful child and a good one. Perhaps if he 
had grown up rich and prosperous, the hero would 
never have shown himself in the roue and the black- 
guard. Itisso hard to keep moneyed young men 
from excesses. 
It was not so to be. Poor Mrs. Warren lost hus- 
band and property at one blow. Speculation did it 
—that cold, cruel monster that sends so many fami- 
lies headlong toruin. Mr. Warren became insolvent, 
went home, resorted to the cowardly act of suicide 
to rid himself of present trouble, and poor Mrs. War- 
ren and poor little Tom were left alone in the wide 
world, for nearly all their friends deserted them, as 
is usually the case. 
A very few remained true; these gave the despair- 
ing widow good counsel, and finally, with the money 
that came from the sale of her jewels, she went out 
West with a few families, and bought a little cottage, 
on the outskirts of Peshtigo. 
It was a pretty place, and Tom revelled in the 
midst of wild flowers and prairie grass. His moth- 
er worked hard at sewing and nursing, till Tom was 
twelve years old, and began to earn money in a fac- 
tory. The boy grew up with one peculiarity, a shy- 
ness almost amounting to terror, when addressed 
by strangers. The women in Veshtigo called hima 
fool, because whenever spoken to by any of the gen- 
tler sex he either turned and run, or shut his eyes if 
he answered. His home and the factory were the 
only places where he was known ever willingly to re- 
main. Being a fine-looking fellow, invitations to par- 
ties of all kinds were sent to him, but he never would 
go. In vain his mother expostulated, in vain he was 
laughed at and scolded; something in him protested 
against society, and at home he would stay with his 
books and his mother, 

One day there came a letter to Mrs. Warren, from 
a cousin in Milwaukee, urging her to come and visit 
her fora month or two. The widow said no to her- 
self as she placed the letter in his hands. 

“I think you ought to go,” said Tom, ‘‘and stay 
two months.” 

Mrs. Warren expostulated; but he answered all 
“her objections, in fact, he msisted that she must go. 

“And leave you alone all that time?” 

“I can take care of myself,’’ said Tom, “and you 
must go, mother. It will do you good, and I want 
you to go.” 

Much astonished, and a little grieved, the widow 
prepared her wardrobe, and went on to Milwaukee. 
In less than a menth, the terrible fires that desolated 
parts of the West made their appearance. 

It is impossible to describe that scene of desola- 
tion in Peshtigo, in which so many hundreds of lives 
were lost. Tom was in the centre of the town where 
the flames raged hottest and fiercest. Men and 


women fell on every side, but Tom seemed to beara 
Sixteen times he went from the river 
to the scene of horror; and every time he saved one 
or two lives, by guiding them to the water. 

At last a beautiful woman made her appearance— 
her long hair unbound, her eyes bloodshot, her 


“Look out!’’ shouted the colonel, as he raised his 
rifle to his shoulder, and, at the same instant, one of 
the hounds seized his horse by the throat. Aston- 
ished at this sight, my eyes were too much engaged 


I heard the report of the colonel’s rifle, and at the 
same instant I was knocked off my horse by the oth- 
er hound springing upon me. I fell heavily upon my 
head and shoulders, and the next instant my throat 
was seized by the strong jaws of the furious beast. 
For a time, I partly lost my senses. I fancied I was 
dying, and that my throat had been mangled and 


Gradually my mind grewclearer. Slowly opening 
my eyes, I saw lying before me, and not two feet 
from my side, the body of a hound, and over me were 


“Come, my friend,’’ said the former, ‘‘rouse up. 


I put my hand to my throat. It was bleeding, but 


“Very true,” replied the colonel, speaking in a 


breath spent. She held a lovely babe in her arms. 

“Save her,’’ she cried, and fell fainting at his feet. 
Tom tried to drag her, too, but his strength was too 
far gone. He flew for his own life now, and dashed 
into the river, where by holding his head under wa- 
ter, and muffling the child’s face with wet cloths, he 
succeeded in escaping with life. 

For two days and three nights Tom cared for the 
helpless child, and would give it up to no one, till, 
arrived at his mother’s destination, he placed the lit- 
tle creature in her arms, and said to her, ‘‘Mother, 
this orphan baby is ours; she is my little sister, and 
your little daughter.” 

Strange to say, from that time his painful shyness 
had gone. Some gentlemen, to whom his noble con- 
duct became known, procured him a fine situation, 
and Tom is now enabled to furnish his mother with 
many of the comforts amidst which she had been 
reared. 

I think Tom might well be called the hero of Pesh- 
tigo. 





SANDSPOUTS IN NEVADA. 
One need not go to Sahara to see sandspouts like 


; 


“Perhaps the fall from the horse hurt him,” said | the waterspouts at sea. They abound in our West- 


ern deserts. The Virginia (Nevada) Enterprise says: 
For several hours yesterday afternoon there were 
visible from this city, on Twenty-two-mile Desert, 


In afew moments I was able to rise and under- | five or six tall columns of sand, sucked up by as 


many whirlwinds. At sea these would have been 





1 The windpipe of the colonel’s horse had been bit- | waterspouts, but upon the desert they were only 
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what we might call sandspouts. The columns ap- 
peared to be ten feet in diameter, and one thousand 
feet in height. 

Although they waltzed about over the plain for 
two or three hours, they never came together or 
never lost their distinctive cylindrical form; and 
when they did go down, they went down at once, 
all falling together. These sandspouts are well 
known to all old prospectors, and seem to indicate a 
change of weather. We have frequently seen in the 
Forty-mile Desert, east of the lowgr Sink of the Car- 
son, not less than ten or fifteen of these tall sand 
columns moving about over the plains at the same 
time. 

It is seldom that they come together; but when 
they do they dart forward like two flashes of light- 
ning, and an explosion like a heavy blast ends all, 
and. the two columns of sand at once fall to the 
ground. Those who have not been upon our great 
deserts, and have never witnessed these grand sand- 
spouts or the wonderful mirages, have but little idea 
of the romantic grandeur of these apparently unin- 
teresting wastes of sand. 


ne ieiinnscckuannn 
UP THE VOLGA. 


Far back in the twilight of history, the “‘mon- 
arch of European rivers’—the Volga—is men- 
tioned, and called “the Great River.” It has 
been a barrier to the progress of many a wan- 
dering tribe toward the Euxine. Kingdoms 
have fought their battles for the possession of 
its shores. To-day the Russians are masters of 
its course. It is no puny stream. For 2,500 


miles it winds its way through the territorial 
divisions of Russia until it empties itself into the 
Caspian Sea. 





I made acquaintance with the famous river in 
1869. Our party proposed. to leave Astrachan, 
at the mouth of the Volga, and to take an ex- 
cursion up the river by steamers. The route was 
new to us, and was through a strange country, 
full of novel sights, and presenting many singu- 
- lar customs. 

Astrachan has the characteristics of many a 
Russian city. It looked very imposing as we 
approached it, but its streets are narrow and 
dirty, and its stone houses, government offices, 
factories and other larger buildings, were unin- 
teresting to the last degree. 

The chief industry is its fisheries, and the 
most important fish taken is the sturgeon. One 
or two species of this fish sometimes grow to an 
enormous size, but the weight of the sturgeon 
proper is from twenty to seventy pounds. While 
waiting for the steamer, we visited one of the 
fishing villages. They are called utschiugi, from 
a Tartar word, meaning fish-dam. 

The villages were made up of scores of huts, 
together with houses for curing and storing the 
fish, and sheds for making caviare and ising- 
glass. The fish are taken in various ways,—in 
fish-dams, by traps, called gorodba, (to enclose,) 
by nets, and by bait and hooks. 

On the next morning we went on board the 
steamer, and started up the river at four o'clock 
in the morning. There were no private berths, 
The ladies were favored with a separate cabin, 
but we saw only one woman on board, and she 
disappeared in her cabin, and was seen no more. 
We made our beds on the divans. Several Ar- 
menian merchants were on board, together with 
officials of some sort, while forward were large 
numbers of Mujiks or peasants, and Cossacks, to 
whom we were objects of great curiosity. Every 
portion of the deck, not occupied by passengers 
or cargo, was covered with logs of wood, piled 

up in some places ten feet high. Wood is al- 
most universally used as fuel on the steamers. 

When the steamers were first placed upon the 
Volga no one would patronize them. The Muj- 
iks thought they were evil demons, and came in 
crowds to the river bank to gaze in fright and 
wonder at them. Our captain,in those early 
days, said he employed a carpenter to make some 
trifling repairs to the wooden casing of the steam 
chest of the boat he commanded. While the 
peasant was at work, the engineer commenced 
: getting up steam. The carpenter heard a strange 


mumbling noise. He stopped his work, then 
dropped his tools, and stared wildly about him. 
He was ready to leap for his life if any further 
demonstration was made; but several moments 
passed, and he mustered courage to resume his 
work, Very soon the steam rushed through the 
escape valve with a shrill scream. The man 
gave an affrighted glance upwards, dropped his 
tools, wildly crossed himself several times, and 
then sprang overboard and swam for the shore. 
The last seen of him, he was making frantic 
bounds toward a village in the distance, crossing 
himself as heran. His tools were never claimed. 

Our steamer moored for the night at a small 
village of wooden huts. Here the wood for fuel 
was bronght on board by women and girls. 
They took two long poles, laid them parallel to 
each other, and then piled on as many logs as 
two of them could carry. 

I bathed here, and found the water very soft 
and refreshing. It is strongly impregnated with 
carbonic acid, and if shaken in a tightly-corked 
bottle, will effervesce like soda-water. 

The deck passengers poured ashore, and al- 
most without exception took a bath. The Rus- 
sians are very fond of bathing, both in winter 
and in summer. This implies that they are 
cleanly in their habits; but unfortunately for 
their cleanliness they rarely wash their clothes, 
but put on the same dirty garments day after 
day and week after week. The consequence is, 
that they are not fragrant, and one prefers to 
keep to the windward of them. 

The peasants are very simple-hearted and con- 
tented. They are full of good-nature, never 
quarrelsome, even when intoxicated. Their cos- 
tume isa linen shirt, generally worn outside a 
pair of blue or black linen trousers. Bare feet 
are the fashion in summer; but lapti, or snoes 
made of the inner bark of the lime tree, cut in 
strips and plaited together, are occasionally 
worn. These cost about sixpence a pair. If he 
can afford it, the peasant wears long boots, 
reaching to the knee, into which he tucks his 
trousers. When he cannot get boots, in winter, 
he wraps cloth and rags about his legs. 

Over his shirt he sometimes puts a caftan, 
which is of blue cloth, reaching to the knee, and 
is adorned with brass or metal buttons. But his 
more usual garment, winter and summer, is a 
shooba, or loose coat, made of sheepskins, which 
in a short time becomes indescribably filthy with 
vermin. 

The peasant women, in summer, content them- 
selves with a single garment, made of cotton, 
reaching from the throat to the calf of the leg, 
with a simple cord around the waist. In winter 
they wear a short gown of blue cloth, and thick, 
warm stockings, 

The Russian peasants are very superstitious. 
They cross themselves on all occasions, and the 
name of God, reverently uttered, is constantly 
on their lips. They never enter a room without 
bowing low before a holy picture, which hangs 
in one corner of every room in a Russian house. 
They wear, universally, amulets, (usually a 
small cross, or sacred medal,) to protect them 
from harm and evil spirits, in whose existence 
they implicitly believe. 





RUSSIAN PEASANT GIRL. 


Every night the steamer stopped at some village 
or town upon the banks of the river. Through 
the day, many and very curious objects met our 
view, which I have not space to describe. We 
passed long lines of barges laden with goods. 
Some of them carried more than three hundred 
tons, and had crews of eighty men each. Many 
of these barges were warped slowly up the stream 
by means of anchors, to which long cables were 
attached. The anchor was carried in a small 
boat in advance of the barge several hundred 
yards, and then was dropped into the river. The 
barge was pulled up to it by turning a capstan. 
Wheat, corn, coal, and other articles of com- 
merce are all transported in this way. 

Not only in navigation are the customs of the 
people curious, but the people themselves were 
equally singular in their persona] habits, and 





varied in their origin. Tartars, tribes of Mon- 
golian origin, tribes of Finnish origin, and rep- 
resentatives of scores of other tribes, were met in 
the villages upon the banks of the great river. 
I wish it were possible for me to give you the 
details of all that Isaw; but they would fill a 
book, and the editor tells me I have filled the 
space allotted for articles of this kind. 
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“WHERE EARTH AND HEAVEN 
MEET.” 


Where between lie meadows green, 
Where sun and shadow play; 

Or silent snow-fields intervene, 
With trees of leafless gray; 

Or stately hills send down supplies 
To blue lakes at their feet,— 

Beyond them all, I see the line 
Where earth and heaven meet. 





’Tis there the fleecy clouds come forth 
To sail upon the sky; 

And there the summer showers arise 
When all the fields are dry; 

And thence into my thirsty heart 
Come thoughts both sad and sweet, 

When gazing on that distant line 
Where earth and heaven meet. 


~«2> 
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ROYAL TASTES AND ROYAL PUR- 
SUITS. 

We see it stated that the ex-king of Oude—a 
royal gentleman who lost his throne because the 
English annexed it to their Indian dominions— 
amuses his leisure by collecting serpents. He is 
ambitious of forming a collection of 20,000 of 
those delightful specimens of the animal crea- 
tion. As India has as many snakes as Virginia 
is supposed to possess, and a much greater vari- 
ety of them, we suppose he will succeed,—as he 
is very rich. 

Other monarchs and ex-monarchs have dis- 
played better taste than the ex-king of Oude, 
(the word is pronounced so as to rhyme with 
“proud” and “loud,’’) because mostly they have 
been of an innocent nature, and could not harm 
even themselves. 

Charles V., when in retirement at Yuste, is 
said to have amused himself with making and 
unmaking watches; but the story is not well 
established. It is certain that when he was 
reigning he introduced the Indian pink into the 
gardens of Europe, from Africa, the sole memo- 
rial of his successful expedition against Tunis. 

A pleasing story is told of the same sovereign, 
showing his fondness for birds. When in camp 
2 swallow built her nest on his tent; and when 
the camp was broken up he would not permit 
the tent to be struck, but left it standing, for the 
accommodation of the mother and her brood. 
A most singular incident in the history of a man 
who had sent thousands of innocent persons to 
death, and who in his last days urged the most 
vindictive of persecutions upon his son and suc- 
cessor, who needed no urging to engage in such 
bad work. 

George IIL, of England, was fond of music, 
and played well on the organ. He was ambi- 
tious of being a good violinist, and employed an 
accomplished musician to give him lessons. 
One day he asked his teacher how he was get- 
ting on. 

“Please Your Majesty,” was the answer, “there 
are three classes of fiddlers: those who can play 
well, those who can play badly, and those who 
can neither play nor be taught to play; and I 
am happy to have itin my power to say that your 
Majesty ranks very high in the third class.” 

He could not be accused of flattering a king. 

George III. passed the last nine or ten years of 
his life in a state of insanity; and his chief 
amusement was found in devotion to music, in 
which it has been said he then excelled, the or- 
gan being his favorite instrument. . 

Louis XVI., of France, had a good mechanical 
genius, and excelled as a locksmith. Had he 
been born in humble life he would have been a 
successful workman, and might have made a 
fortune, instead of meeting with misfortune as a 
king, and getting his head cut off. He amused 
himself with merely mechanical pursuits, and 
wasted time on them that might have been bet- 
ter employed. 

Some of the Italian Bourbons were fond of 
tunny fishing, which is a great pursuit in the 
Mediterranean. Ferdinand I., of Naples, who 
reigned sixty-five years, was a most expert 
tunny fisher; and we have heard men say, who 
saw him at the amusement, that he looked 
bad enough to be Bishop of Billingsgate, being 
covered with grease and blood. He died in 1825. 

Diocletian, one of the greatest of the later 
Roman Emperors, abdicated his throne, and 
lived magnificently at Solona. He prided him- 
self on raising excellent cabbages, and he could 
have taken a prize for them at a modern agri- 
cultural show. 

Dogs have afforded amusement to many mon- 
archs, not only in their capacity as hunters, but 
as puppies and pets. Henry IIL, of France, 








carried a basket hanging from a string around 





his neck, and the basket was full of the tiniest 
dogs that could be had for love or money. The 
King Charles spaniel takes its name from having 
been the prime pet of Charles II. of England. It 
is related that one of these favorites of King 
Charles used to wear a collar with the following 
epigram: 

“T am His Highness’ dog at Kew; 

Please tell me, sir, whose dog are you?” 
which was more a compliment to the dog than 
the reader. 

The great Catherine II., of Russia, was fond of 
birds and beasts. Parrots she particularly af- 
fected; and, as they live long, the famous Ger- 
man traveller Kohl, when he was at St. Peters- 
burg, sought to find such of her “‘pretty polls” 
as might have survived for forty years after her 
death, as they might have spoken to him the 
very words she had taught them. It was a hap- 
py thought of his, but he was mortified to learn 
that all the Czarina’s parrots were dead and 
gone, and so no words of hers were to be heard 
by his ears. His visit to the palace of the Her- 
mitage was so far a failure. 





CHRISTMAS. 


Christmas, the merriest holiday of the year, is 
close upon us. Throughout the land it will be a 
day of general rejoicing, and its universal ob- 
servance is what places it foremost among the 
holidays of the civilized world. 

In European countries, Christmas, has for cen- 
turies, been one of the most noted of Christian 
holy-days. By the command of Pope Telespho- 
rus it is said to have been first observed, and as 
one of the moveable feasts it was celebrated by 
some churches during the months of April and 
May. The present date for its observance was 
not fixed until the fourth century, when the the- 
ologians and scholars of the Romish church de- 
cided upon the 25th of December as the birth- 
day of our Saviour. The decision was based 
upon tradition and not upon well-authenticated 
history; but it has been usually accepted as cor- 
rect, and recognized as such by the church. 

In Roman Catholic countries, and among the 
adherents of the Greek church, the day is ushered 
in with great rejoicings. Dancing, religious 
dramas, Christmas feasts and carols make it a 
cheerful festival. But in Germany it is the 
chief of holidays. There it is known as the 
“Children’s Festival,” and the entire day is de- 
voted to the young. German parents first in- 
troduced the Christmas tree, with its gifts, and 
nowhere is this pleasant custom more thor- 
oughly appreciated thane among the people of 
that nation. A German Christmas tree, with its 
lighted tapers and heavily laden branches, is 
the token of merry makings and delightful fam- 
ily rejoicings. 

In England, Christmas has always been ob- 
served not only as a religious, but also as a do- 
mestic festival. In palace and in cot, in city and 
in hamlet, from the Cheviot Hills to the Isle of 
Man, the whole kingdom rings with the Christ- 
mas cheer. Many of the old customs, however, 
have been abandoned. The Christmas scenes 
described by Irving are now rarely witnessed. 
Then the holiday season commenced with Christ- 
mas Eve and continued until Twelfth Night. 
Each mansion was decked with wreaths of hol- 
ly, or with ivy and hawthorne branches; and 
relatives, tenantry and the stranger who claimed 
hospitality, were entertained. The mistletoe was 
hung in the hall amid shouts and great rejoic- 
ing; the table overflowed with tempting food, 
conspicuous among which was the Christmas 
dish of the Boar’s Head. 

Around the hearth, at night-fall, when the 
huge yule log was lighted,.and the Wassail bowl 
filled to the brim, the guests gathered for the 
evening’s sports. With song and jest, games of 
snap-dragon and apple-bob, weird stories and 
superstitions, legends of by-gone days and the 
merry dance, the hours flew swiftly by. These 
festivities often continued for several nights, but 
usually concluded with Twelfth Night. 

Since the settlement of this country, in the Mid- 
die and especially the Southern States, Christ- 
mas has been a day of merry-making. Our Pu- 
ritan fore-fathers did not look with much favor 
upon the institutions of the “old country,” 
especially those that they thought,were of Papal 
origin, or had Romish tendencies. They were, 
therefore, from the first, stern opponents of 
Christmas festivities. But this rigidity has grad- 
ually passed away, and New England now fol- 
lows the example of her sister States in the re- 
cognition of the day. 

But while it is pleasant to think that the day 
is remembered with joy and gladness, and that 
for many centuries it has proved the queen festi- 
val of the year, it is more pleasing still to recall 
its origin, and to go back in fancy to the Christ- 
mas scene on the plains of Bethlehem; to the 
shepherds watching their flocks by night, the 
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song of the angels, and the stars that guided the | must be soldiers. This yoke is growing too heavy to | colonies, a sea captain made an old lady a present of 
Magi to the cradle of Him from whom all the | bear, and the German statesmen are alarmed at the a pound of tea, and to show her appreciation, she 
This associa- | ™Pid exodus of young men migrating to the United 


ia - States. Whole villages are depopulated, and large | but sparingly, of the bitterness, and were sick for 
ticn should be the source of our joy, making us | + ++s o¢ country are left almost uncultivated, for the | days in consequence. 


blessings of Christianity come. 


sing in our hearts as with our lips, “Glory to God 


z . , i farmers think they can do better in America, even at +or 
in he highest, on earth peace, and good will to the sacrifice of their lands. A great empire cannot GOOD FOR THE BRAIN, BUT BAD 
men. _ be permanent without the enthusiastic love of its 
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GEN. WARREN’S BRAVERY. 
“The boy is father of the man,” and men, distin- | Of the military system. 
guished for noble qualities, show what is in them in +o>- 
early years. Joseph Warren was one of the noblest 
citizens of Massachusetts, just before the Revolution; WE WILL SEND 





and, had he lived, might have competed with Wash-| The CoMPaNION FREE to January, 1878, to |parition of a small b 
ington for the command of the army, and the first | all new subscribers sent us during the month | Screaming 


presidency of the Union. His death at Bunker Hill 
closed suddenly a career ef highest promise. 
His courage was shown in college life. Whilea 


of November and December. 
t@> Specimen copies of the Companron, 


student at Harvard, his classmates were plotting Circulars, Cards and Premium List will be | followed, after a few moments, by a third similarly- 
mischief against the authorities, planning a kind of| sent to persons who may wish them for the 


rebellion. They knew he would oppose their move- purpose of getting new names. 

ment, and held their meeting in an upper room, with yonen 

locked door. He heard of what was brewing, and ia 

begged for admittance, but was refused. Hisinge-|] NEW YORK STREET MINSTRELS 
nuity and courage baffled their plans. Going into the AT SUPPER. 

college yard, he noticed that the window was open, 





sive words, and the rebellion was at an end. 





A COMET GONE TO PIECES, 
One of the most interesting of recent astronomi- 
cal discoveries is the identity of comets and meteors, 


ble property. 
which Passini’s table furnished the example: 


tiie Saves ataaee water. This they found to be the chief, and in fact 
its have been discovered. the only article of food generally used by the 
New light has been thrown on the subject by the | of this class. 


that the little comet, named Biclas, has gone to pie- 
ces, and its fragments are showing themselves as me- 
teors. It was seen to divide into two parts, in 1846, 
and when next seen, in 1852, (its period of revolu- 


= 


ood. 
Many of the grocers of the neighborhood deal ir 
it almost exclusively. 


“ from six to ten cents a pound, but the imported arti 
a million and a half miles apart. cle, which is in much greater demand, is sold as hig! 
Since that time neither section has been seen, af ye ~~ = pee -tive — ™ 

mee 4 * : AR aia! poun maccaroni makes a hearty meal fo 
though searched for with great eagerness by astrono- eight or ten persons when stewed down to a thick 
mers, who were curious to know the fate of the com- 


subjects, and Germany most lose its position at the 
head of European nations unless it relaxes the rigor 


Few ever know or care any thing about the indoor 

and within reach of the wooden gutter running along | life of the Italian organ-grinders, a class that seem osname they were conveyed to their respective 

theeaves. The action followed the thought. Climb- | to form the link between poor laborers and paupers. | A pantee ” 

ing the tin spout at the corner of the building, he | Their harmless pleasures, their sociability, their precocious craving for “‘brain food. 

caught hold of the gutter above, passed along hand | temperance, their singular dislike of fresh air, all +o 

over hand till opposite the window, when, by a vio- | their home traits and ways are never brought to the 

lent effort he swung himself in. The wooden gutter | view of the wide and ever passing audience for which 

gave way, and his classmates, startled at his courage | they play their cheap melodies. We are told that ae . 

and his narrow escape, yielded readily to his persua- | most of the children of the Italian street musicians recently made an Egyptian brick tell many se- 

of New York attend the Mission and Industrial | crets of the past: 

— Schools at the ‘‘Five Points,”’ and one Italian of this 

wt class, Antonio Passini, is said to possess a comforta- from the pyramid of Bashour, a German philos- 
The following describes the fare of opher has discovered many interesting particu- 


: A — of — 0 A peg on hay ena | at sup- 

The great meteoric showers in November and Au-]| per; the meal consisted of a large dish of stewed ; : . 

gust are known to proceed from comets oes or. | Macearoni, without bread, ‘meat, or any beverage but | Confirming the accounts of the Bible and Hero- 
" : 


people 
To more refined and cultivated palates | croscope has 
announcement of Prof. Newton, of Yale College sarge gem —— ong pace fe “ry 2 ® 

’ | little salt, would be a very flat and insipid diet, but tin re ° ., 
the Italians seem to prefer it to any other kind of and cultivated flowers, corn and barley, the field. 


he cheaper and coarser | ish, with many others known to science. 
; kinds of i i “ts we s 
tion is six and one-half years,) the two sections were late of Semtiee Seaet Gt SE St SANE SS) SERUTER. GenENe wore eee Gene, seem oe 


et. They ought to have been visible a few weeks | Strong men, healthy women and fat babies illustrate 
ago; and Prof. Newton has no doubt that a large its nutritious qualities; and as it is cheap and easily 
shower of meteors, seen on the evening of Nov. 24th, 
proceeded from this comet, which has broken into | varied and palatable diet. 
pieces, and will show itself only in these detached 


fragments. 
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prepared for the table, the Italians manifest no de- 
sire to exchange their national dish for any more 


On holidays, festive occasions, and celebrations in 
honor of births and marriages, a thin, tasteless wine 
is drank, which can be bought for eighteen or twenty 
cents a quart; but neither tea, coffee, nor malt 





SOMETHING GOOD IN ICELAND. liq 

Iceland is famous for volcanoes and geysers, but 
has little land that can be cultivated, and its climate 
is too cold for good farming. Its inhabitants havea 
hard struggle for life, supporting themselves chiefly 
by fisheries; and it was reported a little while ago “ 
that they were all intending to emigrate to this coun- : 
try 


But the famous traveller, Capt. Burton, has some 
seems made up of lava and icebergs. 


be found here in midsummer. The air is soft and 
balmy, and one may walk out hatless and coatless at 
midnight, without danger of taking cold. He slept 
unharmed, without tent or bedding, fifteen hundred 
feet above the sea-level. He asserts, also, that such 
milk and cream as abound in Iceland can be found 


nowhere in England; and that Anglo-Indians, or | With many intermediate notes of the same nature. 
When the mercury dropped to “great coat,” he 
buttoned himself u 
The Icelanders | when it rose to “‘shirt-sleeves” he walked about in 
ought to make some acknowledgement to Capt. Bur- — a it with hi io © + 
and he could not carr with him when he made 

pony bringing them to the notice of the civilized little visits to his fron 

° he bought a small one that was = portable. He 


other invalids, will find it a far better summer resort 
than any part of the continent. 


+o 
GIVE CREDIT. th 


We find every week articles that are original in | mas. 
the (ompanion copied into exchange papers without | vest’ nearly all the time. 


credit. If they are of sufficient interest or value to _ 
copy, it seems to us that a proper sense of indebt- 
edness should prompt an acknowledgment of at 
least afew of them. Of course, oversights will occur, 
and it is rather a sad fact that even editors are not 
infallible; so we endeavor to find charity for these 
shortcomings of our friends, in the fact that some- 
times by accident—never intentionally—the Compan- 


ion blunders into the same wrong. The sharp-eyed | "°t have been alone in her ignorance a hundred 
but very courteous editor of the Little Corporal has | YC#"S 8F0- We venture to guess that few of the lux- 


THE THERMOMETER UP TO “SHIRT- 


The story about the bumpkin who carried the 


Old Mr. ge —— jes Roam One of his the- 

# a ies was t ss u 

good things to say of this desolate island, which perenne tag wp see eeausien fehad 

He says there | a thermometer, on which he had marked in the 

is no more delicious climate in the world than can = the ordinary degrees, the following list of 
clothing: ° 


went to see his brother John on 


John. 


uors are used to any extent. 





SLEEVES,” 


ide-board in his pocket, so as not to miss the way 
his travels, is now paralleled by another. 


He had 


Shirt-sleeves, 

Linen coat and straw hat, 
No vest, 

Light coat, 

Pea jacket, 

Light overcoat, 

Great coat and fur cap, 


in that heavy garment, and 
But this thermometer was large, 
es around the country. So 


hristmas and staid 
ree days, and at the end of that time,— 

“John,” said he, “this has been a very warm Christ- 
My portable thermometer has pointed to ‘no 
But you folks didn’t seem 
know how warm it was.” 

“Where do you carry your thermometer?” asked 


“In my trousers pocket,” said Mr. Binn. 
“OQ!” said his brother John. 


———_ +> 
~ WOULDN’T BOIL SOFT, 
The old woman who “‘biled the cucumbers” would 








invited a party of friends to share it. She cooked 
the whole pound as greens, and they ail partook, 





FOR THE POCKET, 


Anexchange treats its readers to the following 
rather funny account of a “phosphoric phenome- 
non”’ in which some meddlesome boys had the worst 
of it: 


The loungers about the City Market of San Fran- 
cisco were appalled the other day by the sudden ap- 
oy wrapped in flames, and 
in a dismal manner. Prompt attention 
was given to the work of extinguishing the confla- 

ration; but no sooner was he put out than a second 
oy, likewise burning fiercely, rushed on the scene, 
and demanded to be extinguished. He, in turn, was 


conditioned boy, and the spectators abandoned them- 
selves to the belief that a general conflagration of 
the small boys of San Francisco was in progress. 
They waited, however, in vain for any further 
burning youths, and finally ascertained that the three 
boys who had so astonished them had picked up 
three separate sticks of phosphorus, and placed them, 
in their respective pockets, in which warm recepta- 
cles the phosphorus had burst into flames. After be- 
ing soundly admonished by the impromptu fire de- 


omes, to receive the parental corrective for such a 
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WHAT A BRICK TELLS. 
A microscope makes strange revelations. It 





By a microscope examination of abrick taken 


lars connected with the life and habits of the an- 
cient Egyptians. The brick itself is made of 
mud of the Nile, chopped straw and sand, thus 


dotus concerning the Egyptian method of brick- 
manufacture. 


: Besides these materials, the mi- 
rought to light the remains of 
river-shells, fish and insects; the seeds of wild 


pea and the common flax, cultivated probably 
, | both for food and textile purposes, and the rad- 
Man- 


-| fragments of tiles and pottery, and small pieces 
1! of string made of flax and sheep’s wool. 
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PLEASANT, NOT PRIM, 


Primness in the arrangement of the furniture ofa 
dwelling is uncomfortable to see—sometimes almost 
ghastly, like the plaited shroud and folded hands of 
the dead. A little irregularity in the fixings ofa 
room gives a more alive and homelike look. The 
Rural New- Yorker sensibly says: 
In ranging pictures of any sort, let them be within 
the line of the eye where one is standing. Five feet 
from the floor is usually quite high enough for pic- 
tures of ordinary size in ordinary rooms. Book 
shelves should not be so high that one cannot easily 
read their labels. Spaces in the walls may be filled 
in with books or curiosities, while the top forms 
mantles, on which statuettes, vases, easels, eic., may 
be placed. Brackets, little upholstered shelves, and 
various sorts of feminish fixtures give a room a most 
loving look. Then instead of one large table, I would 
have three or four smaller ones, low, and with sure- 
footed legs. On these would be books, small pic- 
tures, newspapers, writing materials, games, etc. 
Absolute cleanliness is essential, but a certain kind 
of disorder is very wholesome. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion siven with other Publica- 
ons. 





gummy soup, and flavored with mouldy green cheese. 





We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 


Harper’s Weekly and the Companion........+s+e.+++ 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion..... 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion.... 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion 
Galaxy and the Companion .........+... 

Appletons’ Journal and the Companion. 
Scribner's Monthly and the Companion. 
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FOR: FAMILY USE. 


HALFORD 


Leicestershire 
TABLE SAUCE, 


The Best Sauce and Relish made in any 
part of the World 


FOR 
Family Use. 
PINTS....... ecevccccccceseececccesceces FIFTY CENTS, 
3g PINTS....ccccccsecccceees seeseooses- THIRTY CENTS, 


For Sale by all Grocers. 








The GUIDE is now published QUARTERLY. 25 cents 
pays for the year, four numbers, which is not half the cost, 
Those who afterwards send money to the amount of One 
Dollar or more for Seeds may also order Twenty-five Cents 
worth extra—the price paid for the Guide. 

The January Number is beautiful, giving plans for mak- 
ing Rural Homes, Designes for Dining Table 
Decorations, Window Gardens, &c., and contain- 
ing a mass of information invaluable to the lover of flow- 
ers. One Hundred and Fifty pages, on fine tinted papers 
some Five Hundred Engravings and a superb Colored 
Plate and Chromo Cover. The First Edition of Two 
HUNDRED THOUSAND just printed in English and German» 
and ready to send out. 

49—2cow JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
PIANOS | 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 





America, England and France. 


These Standard Instruments 
Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 


ONE-PRICH SYSTEM. 
ta 41,000 £1 
OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 
First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 


OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


These Pianos are still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
and are so pronounced by all the great artists, 

Dr. Franz Liszt says: “I consider the a 
Piano superior toany made in Exnrope or Ameria, anc 
am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 
First Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the facilities for doing 
the very best class of werk. essrs. C, & Sons have, since 
the establishment of their business in 1823, made and sold 
0,000 Pianos, and these Standard Instruments are now 
offered at Reduced Rates upon the “Ong-PRicgk System,” 
free from ail discounts and commissions; and they are be- 
ond all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
FirsT-CLAss PIANOS now offered, 








A CARD. 
We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufactured, and second only to the Grand 


Piano, for which they are a good substitute. Every Piano 
warranted for Five years, Send for circular, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 E, 14th St., New York, 
354 Washington St., Boston. a-ly 
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Congregationalist and the C " 
icture offered by the publishers. ....... 
fhe subscriber tothe Congregationalist must be a 

new one to that paper. 

Watchman and Reflector and the Companion, includ- 
ing portrait of Spurgeon offered by the publishers... .3 
‘The subscriber to the Watchman and Reflector must 

be a new one to that paper. 
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Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion.............. 3 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companion, including 
the picture offered by the publishers. .............+++ 3 
American Agriculturist and the Companion.... soa 
Advance and the Companion...........-++.++6 ee 





Sunday Magazime and the Companion .. 
Good Words andthe Companion . 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion, includ- 
ing the picture offered by the publishers 
New York Observer and the Companion....... ....... 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
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A perfect Press at the right price. 
Business Men save expense and in- 
crease business by doing their own print- 
ing and advertising. ‘or BOYS de- 
lightful, money making amusement, 
Send stamp for circulars of Press, Types, 
etc., and Da in of printing, to the Manufacturers, 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 51—4t 


¢ PRINTING PRESS! 





ACENTS, READ THIS! 
We will pay Agents a salary of ®30 per week and ex- 
mses to self our new and wonderful inventions, Address 
-V.WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 49—4t 








to that paper. Bos- 

brought us to see a “mote in our own eye.” The uries now common on our tables came into general Zion's Herald and the Companion... seme ceateitl 358 Wen dont London te Cn, Syed Eat 
‘ i vas 7 use without a series of experiments quit i . | Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion........ ¥ ;j kV. a " 

= entitled “Baby Arithmetic,” which we pub- ses:ni Cine anaemia hon en ene Christian Era and the Companion, including the pic- i eg heal + oo fustrated. Ct inp like Hot 

is = dr yoarend in the Companion should have been Siesta ith einer yarn " Mh ne pa fone re Comaeaten: et Giaeee. Addvess Worthington, Dustin & Co. Hartford, Ct 

credited to the Corporal. We acknowled harlton, in Massachusetts, every other town, | 7) oN . ‘ EE 

beg pardon, and offer stilettos in «ay is full of reminiscences of past events. “Bt has its cu- | 4 = Nursery and pone kee oo aces 33 8 $75 to $250 per month, af 

of the Corporal, that th 1 rious characters, who have now nearly passed away.| ‘The subscriber to the Independent must bea new male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 

, that the excellence of her magazine | A story is related that about a century ago a party one to that paper. MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, This 

offers such an abundance of “good things,” that the | of English gentry, on their way from Boston to New | New England Farmer and the Companion........... +350 Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 

scissors are tempted, and unintentional stealing made | Haven, were compelled to remain there over night, | Wood’s Household Magazine and the Companion, ... -220 braid and embroider in a most superior manner. Price 

nities ? 14 as the only place where man and beast were accom-+ The School Festival and Companion. Binieneneewies -200 only $15. Fully licensed and warranted for five years. 

po: modated. s many of the luxuries of life, such as Ladies’ Floral Guide and Companion.........+.s.+e+0+ 200 We will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a 








THE PENALTIES OF WAR. 
Germany has gained military fame by the brilliant 


campaigns against Austriaand France. Von Moltke | might prepare them for breakfast. 


is acknowledged to be the ablest tactician in Europe, ti 


i ~ “4 
and the German army the finest in the world. But | he congidered verdant’ she resolved to tere Wh 
@ splendid army is a burden on any nation, and mili-| the travellers called for their tea and coffee, she 
tary greatness may be purchased at too great cost, | Came and told them,— 





The army can be maintained onl y by compelling all 


the people to serve in the ranks. The whole nation ! 


coffee and tea, were almost unknown to the inhabi- 
= ed travellers carried a supply of these things 
with them, 


| Won't boil soft.’’ 


Coffee and tea were given to the landlady that she 
It was the first 
me she had seen these articles, and of course knew 
te 
en 


“Gentlemen, the yarbs are done, but the beans 


not necessarily be 


number. 


The subscriptions to these Publications can come 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first = SECOMB & CO 


stronger, More beautiful, or more elastic seam than 
ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a commission 
& from which twice that amountcan be made, Aduress 
., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa.: 

Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 45—6teow 
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CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


ROWN’S TEETHING CORDIA 
FOR CHILDREN 








It is a fact, that during the early settlement of the 








AN ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY JOURNAL. FRE 
TOA D. 
Boston, 


E 
LL. Send stamp for postage to ADAMS & CO, 
Mass. ? 4i—3teow 





PLEASANT, RELIABLE AND SAFE. 
ONLY 25 CENTS. 
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IF WE WOULD. 


If we would but check the speaker 
When he spoils his neighbor's fame, 

If we would but help the erring, 
Ere we utter words of blame; 

If we would, how many might we 
Turn from paths of sin and shame! 


Ah, the wrongs that might be righted 
If we would but see the way! 

Ah, the ay that might be lightened 
Every hour and every day, 

If we would but hear the pleadings 
Of the hearts that go astray! 


Let us step outside the stronghold 
Of our seltishness and pride; 

Let us lift our fainting brothers, 
Let us strengthen ere we chide; 

Let us, ere we blame the fallen, 
Hold a light to cheer and guide. 


Ah, hew blessed—ah, how blessed 
Earth would be if we’a but try 
Thus to aid and right the weaker, 
Thus to check each brother’s sigh; 
Thus to talk of duty’s pathway 
To our better life on high! 


In each life, however lowly, 
There are seeds of mighty good; 

Still, we shrink from souls appealing 
With a timid “if we could;” “ 

But a God who judgeth all things 
Knows the truth is, “if we would.” 


——S 


SCOTCH REVERENCE. 


One commendable trait of character in the 
Scotch peasantry is the respect exhibited by 
them for religion and religious principles. Mr. 
Ramsay says that the spirit of the Covenanters 
lingered among the Scotch peasantry, who were 
always ready to assert their religious opinions, 
or bear testimony to their principles. Lord Ruth- 
erford often toid of a rcbuke which he reccived 
from a shepherd, near Bonally, amongst the 
Pentlands. 

Iie had entered into conversation with him, 
and was complaining bitterly of the weather, 
which prevented him enjoying his visit to the 
country, and said, hastily, “What a cursed 
mist!” and then expressed his wonder how or 
for what purpose there should have been such a 
thing created as east wind. The shepherd, a 
tall, grim figure, turned sharp round upon him. 

“What ails you at the mist, sir? It weets the 
sod, it slockens the yowes, and,” adding with 
much solemnity, “it’s God’s will,” and turned 
away with lofty indignation. 

Something like this is reported of an eminent 
professor of geology, who, visiting in the High- 
lands, met an old manson the hills on Sunday 
morning. The professor, partly from the effect 
of habit, had his pocket hammer in hand, and 
was thoughtlessly breaking the specimens of 
minerals he picked up by the way. The old man 
for some time eyed the geologist, and going up 
te him, quietly said,— 

“Sir, ye’re breaking something there forbye 
the stanes.” 

Here is an exhibition of even greater strict- 
ness on the subject of keeping the Sabbath. 
About fifty years ago, the Hon. Mrs. Stewart 
had a cook, Jeannic by name, who was a para- 
gon of excellence. One Sunday morning, when 
her daughter went into the kitchen, she was sur- 
prised to find a new jack, (recently ordered, and 
which was constructed on the principle of going 
constantly without winding up,) wholly paral- 
yzed and useless. Miss Stewart naturally in- 
quired what accident had happened to the new 
jack, as it had stopped. The mystery was soon 
solved by Jeannie indignantly exclaiming that 
“she was nac gacing to hae the fule thing clock- 
ing and rinning about in her kitchen a’ the 
blessed Sabbath day.” 

A peasantry with such religious opinions 
would, of course, be much shocked at any per- 
sons whose principles were known to be of an 
infidel character. David Hume used to tell a 
story of himself, which illustrates this feeling 
in a very amusing manner. 

The philosopher had wandered from the path 
into a swamp at the back of thecastle. He fair- 
ly stuck fast, and called to a woman who was 
passing, and begged her assistance. She passed 
on, apparently without attending to the request; 
at his earnest entreaty, however, she came where 
he was, and asked him,— 

“Are na ye Hume, the atheist?” 

“Well, well, no matter,” said Hume; ‘‘Chris- 
tian charity commands you to do good to every 
one.” 

“Christian charity here, or Christian charity 
there,” replied the old woman, “‘I’ll do naething 
for you till ye turn a Christian yersell; ye maun 





repeat the Lord’s prayer and the creed, or faith 
I'll let ye grafel there as I fand ye.” 

The skeptic, really afraid for his life, went 
through the required formulas. 

The Scottish luirds were not so strict in their 
ideas, and were seldom seen inside a church. 
Sydney Smith, when preaching in Edinburgh, 
noticing that ladies were largely in the majority 
in his congregations, took, one day, for his text, 
the verse from the Psalms: 

“O, that men therefore would praise the 
Lord,” laying strong emphasis on the word men. 
But a marked change in this respect has taken 
place within the last forty years. Karte 8. 

—— +> —__—_- 
COLLISION IN A TUNNET. 

The following exciting discription seems (by 
accounts since received) to have been written 
under the pressure of fright, and consequently 
somewhat overdrawn; but it serves to illustrate 
the fearful danger of accident and death in long 
railway tunnels, in case the conductors or other 
responsible persons should be at all careless or 
incompetent. A lady who travelled through 
Mont Cenis says: 


They say every one must experience some ac- 
cident or another if they travel by rail. Our day 
came at last. We were face to face with death 
of the most frightful kind. 

We left Modane about four o’clock last Sun- 
day afternoon, and after fifteen minutes’ ride in 
the train we arrived at the mouth of the celebra- 
ted Italian Pass, the Mont Cenis tunnel, which 
is one hundred and fifty teet above the town of 
Modane, and the train gets to it by a zigzag kind 
of way. 

If all goes right the express gets through the 
tunnel in forty minutes. Now we had got nearly 
through when, without the least warning, ex- 
cept aterrific noise and an awful crash, which 
sent us flying from our seats, our train stopped. 
We were so stunned for the first minute that 
none of us knew any thing; but the shrieks of 
our fellow-passengers awakened us to the sense 
of our danger. In about five minutes our coupe 
was filled with smoke, and we were in total 
darkness. 

The horror we experienced I cannot tell you, 
for no one can imagine it even who has not gone 
through it. Our train had run into a goods 
train in the very centre of this horrid inferno. 
The heat was like an oven. Three of the car- 
riages were smashed to splinters, and several of 
the passengers were mortally wounded. The 
body of one engineer has not yet been found. 

Well, we stuck in this horrible place, without 
light, almost without air and without help, for 
five hours. Our engine had burst, and this had 
caused the smoke, At last, six engines were 
brought into the tunnel to drag us out. 

After the second hour had passed the em- 
ployees seemed to lose their heads, and when the 
engines came were flying backward and forward, 
every moment believing we should be dashed to 
pieces. All the passengers crowded together, 
and we fairly shrieked to God to deliver us from 
such a horrible death. We wrote our names on 
slips of paper in case we should die in the tun- 
nel. At last we got off, and were taken back to 
Modane, the same place we started from. 

When we arrived at the station, such a scene 
I shall never forget. Some women were in con- 
vulsions; men were weeping; some had to be 
carried from the coupe; my sister and I both 
fainted when we put our feet on safe ground. 
We had kept up wonderfully in the tunnel, and 
no harm had happened to us except some cuts 
in the face from splinters of glass. 

Our nerves are weaker than a baby’s, and I 
do not think we shall regain our health for 
months; but we are thankful to have been saved. 
The mismanagement that night was shameful, 
and I hope the world may know the facts as they 
really occurred. We have read several accounts 
in the papers, but they misrepresent the disaster 
altogether, and they dare not say how frightful 
it was. If we had not, happily, been in such 
good health, we might have sustained an irre- 
parable injury. Some of the ladies are injured 
so that they cannot be moved for a month. 


—__ +o 


THE CYCLONE ON THE SEA. 


The cyclone (from the Greek word meaning 
“circle’”’) is the most terrible species of storm 
known to navigators. It is most common in the 
China seas and in the vicinity of Mauritius, and 
moves on an axis of its own like an ordinary 
whirlwind, at the same time that it advances in 
an orbit of several hundred miles. Its coming 
is often preceded by a dead calm, and it strikes 
a vessel almost as suddenly as a broadside of 
artillery. Rev. De Witt Talmage describes a cy- 
clone which struck the Greece, in which he was 
a passenger from England: 

Just before ten o’clock in the evening, there 
was a crash like the booming of a battery. The 
sails of the ship were torn into ribbons, and even 
those that were then reefed were torn into tat- 
ters. In fact, it seemed as if a squall had sud- 
denly struck the ship, but it required only a mo- 


ment to discover that the noble craft was ina 
cyclone. 

The vessel was now every minute or so on its 
beam ends, and would right imperceptibly, and 
anon the prow would pitch forward and down- 
ward, and it weuld seem as though it would 
nevercome up. The engine would be heard, at 
long intervals, going puff, puff, scarcely audible, 
and then would seem to stop altogether. The 





steamer was going but two miles an hour. The 
machinery had failed three times before. If it | 


failed for a minute now, to the bottom the ship 
must go. 

The storm reached its greatest height at one in 
the morning. The sea, which had been break- 
ing over the ship, stove in the skylights, and 
the cabins and state-rooms became about knee- 
deep in water, with more coming. Everybody 
on board, those belonging to the vesscl, as well 
as passengers, gave up the ship. It was only a 
matter of time,” and the Greece must go under. 

The steerage passengers—five hundred in num- 
ber—broke out into prayers, groans, struggles, 
shrieks, curses, indescribable.. The cabin pas- 
sengers were equally demonstrative. 

Human nature and temperament came out as 
never before. Some were scared, some cursing, 
more praying, more asking others to pray. The 
ship appeared more like an egyz-shell than any 
thing else, and was under the lashing, angry 
waters more than half the time. 

From ten o’clock on Saturday evening to five 
o’clock Sunday afternoon, this storm and its 
scenes lasted with variations and aggravations 
to correctly describe which pen would fail. 
When the storm perceptibly lessened, and dan- 
ger was passed, fervid prayer went up to Heavy- 
en, giving blessings for deliverance; and never 
did prayer for those at sea sound so sweet to hu- 
man ears or so comforting. By Monday the 
ship got out of the cyclone, when it was found 
that, among other accidents, seams as wide as 
one’s finger were made in the sides of the ship! 
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THE OLD MAN IN CHURCH. 


Well, wife, I’ve been to church to-day—been to a 
stylish one— 

And, seein’ you can’t go from home, I’ll tell you what 
was done; 

You would have been surprised to see what I saw 
there to-day ; 

The sisters were fixed up so fine they hardly bowed 
to pray. 

I had on these coarse clothes of mine, not much the 
worse for wear, 

But then they knew I wasn’t one they call a million- 


aire; 
So they led the old man toa seat away back by the 


oor; 
’Twas bookless and uncushioned, a reserved seat for 
the poor. 


Pretty soon in came a stranger, with gold ring and 
clothing fine; 
They led him to a cushioned seat far in advance of 


mine. 
I thought that wasn’t exactly right, to seat him up 
£0 near, 
as was young, and I was old and very hard to 
ear. 


I couldn’t hear the sermon, I sat so far away, 
So, through the hours of service, I could only ‘‘watch 


and pray ;’ 

Watch the doin’s of the Christians sitting near me, 
round about; 

Pray that God would make them pure within as they 
were pure without. 


While I sat there, lookin’ all around upon the rich 
and great, 
I kept thinking of the rich man and the beggar at 


3 gate; 

How, by all but oP forsaken, the poor beggar’s 
form grew cold, 

And the — bore his spirit to the mansions built 
of gold. 

oO, bas | should man look down on man because of 
ack of gold? 

Why seat him in the poorest pew because his clothes 
are old? 

ace — noble motives—a heart that God has 

es — 

May be beatin’ heaven’s music ’neath that faded 

coat and vest. 


PULLING A TOOTH WITH A DOOR- 
: KNOB. 

The rough sort of dentistry described below 
has occasionally been practised as a trick, with 
more or less success; but we have rarely heard 
of a patient’s choosing the door-knob method 
of his own accord, 


A rough, Western farmer came into a doctor’s 
office to have a tooth extracted, but flinched 
at sight of the “instruments;” and again and 
again the doctor tried in vain to get a gripper 
into his mouth. 

At last, the Hoosier declared ‘that ’ere new- 
fangled thing to be no account,” and wanted to 
know if the doctor could tie a string around the 
the tooth; “for,” said he, “that’s the way I used 
to pull ’em out, an’ I guess it’s better’n all yer 
new-fangled fixtures.”’ 

The dentist, to please him, said he would try, 
and producing from a drawer a fine strong piece 
of fish-line, after a great deal of trouble, and 
yells of pain from the Hoosier, it was firmly 
secured around the tooth. The Hoosier then 
proposed to fasten the string to the door-knob, 
which was accordingly done. ba 

The backwoodsman then commenced a series 
of easy jerks on the line, each of which was fol- 
lowed by yells of pain. 

The doctor resumed his seat, and smiled audi- 
bly behind his paper, occasionally glancing to- 
ward the door, and then turning quickly again 
to the paper to hide behind it his merriment. 

Thus matters stood, until at last the fire burned 
low, and the dentist arose to replenish it. As 
he threw in the wood, and stirred the red-hot 
coals into a blaze, a brilliant idea seemed to 
strike him, for his face brightened wonderfully. 
Arising from the floor, he left the poker in the 
fire, and, seating himself, awaited the change 
of affairs. 

The backwoodsman had relapsed into despond- 
ency, for a melancholy expression had settled 
on his face. He steadily gazed downward, as if 
he were in deep thought. 

The dentist, as I have said before, resumed 
his seat, but threw aside his paper, and sat look- 
ing intently into the fire, with an expression of 
merriment playing on his features. 

Thus he sat for some time. At last, noiseless- 
ly rising from his chair, he drew the poker, one 








end of which was glowing with a red heat, from 
the fire. He suddenly brandished it in the air, 
and bronght it rapidly towards the Hoosier’s 
nose. The backwoodsman threw himself back 
with a jerk. The cord did not break nor the 
door-knob come ort; but the tooth loosened 
from its roots, and bounded against the door 
with a click like a bullet. 
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FRIGHTENED AT AN ELEVATOR. 

A delegate frem Michigan to the last political 
convention at Louisville turned the laugh against 
himself by his ignorance of elevators, and of 
large hotels generally : 

He was told to follow one of the office boys, 
who was about to take his carpet-bag, but the 
gentleman clutched it with a nervous grip, and 
waved the boy forward witha gesture that evi- 
dently meant, “No, you don’t; I’m too old for 
that! 

The polite waiter led the way to the elevator, 
wondering whether the man had any thing in 
his satchel more valuable than a clean dickey, 
that caused him tocling toitsotenaciously. At 
the door of the elevator the guest paused, and 
looked in wonderingly at the number of persons 
sitting inside, and turning to his guide, asked, 
with symptoms of mingled astonishment and in- 
dignation,— 

“Is this my room, sir—is this my room?” 

“No, sir.” said the boy; “dis is de elevator. 
Please walk in.” 

Ile was induced to enter, and took his seat 
among the amused spectators. Tommy, the po- 
lite little conductor of that popular conveyance, 
started it up with its load of passengers, when 
the guest started to his feet in great trepidation. 

“Hello! stop it!” he shouted; “the thing’s 
movin’. Let me out—lIct me out!” 

This was too much for the risibles of the oth- 
er occupants of the car. What had before been 
only a suppressed titter, broke into an uncon- 
trollable burst of laughter. The frightened 
Michizander suddenly became conscious that, in 
spite of his pretentious shrewdness, he had com- 
mitted a blunder, so he stepped nervously back 
upon one old gentleman’s corns, and plumped 
down in another’s lap, and what with exclama- 
tions and apologies order was not restored until 
he got to his stopping-place. There he meekly 
followed his guide out to his room, and was “put 





| in his little hed” to dream of all sorts of traps 


set by watchful sharpers to catch innocent trav- 
ellers. He remained several days, but he care- 
fully avoided the elevator during his stay. 





WASHINGTON IRVING IN 
TROUBLE. 

The following is an extract from some recol- 
lections of Washington Iriving, in the Home 
Journal: 

“T was nearly killed by an Indian once,” said 
Irving one evening. “When I was a young man 
I was travelling in Canada with a friend. There 
were more Indians there then than there are 
white men now. One raw, chilly day, we were 
rowing in a canoe on the St. Lawrence, with an 
Indian for a guide. 

“As we neared the spot where Ogdensburg 
now stands, he invited us to his wigwam to get 
something to eat. Securing the canoe to the 
shore, we followed him a short distance to his 
hut, where we found his squaw busily cooking 
venison. 

“Our guide motioned us to a seat by the fire, 
and then proceeded to drink a large quantity of 
whiskey. My friend watched him closely; butI 
talked to his wife, who at first gave me short 
answers, glancing at her lord and master to see 
if he listened, which he seemed not to do; then 
she talked more freely. 

“The squaw was very ugly, having the over- 
burdened look that you see among Indians; so 
from half pity, as she took the large haunch 
from the fire, I arose to assist her. At the same 
moment her jealous husband raised a large club, 
striking me on the head a blow that made me 
fall insensible at his feet. As he was about to 
repeat the blow, my friend caught me in his 
arms, and rushing from the wigwam deposited 
me in the canoe, and was taking me rapidly 
down the stream before our half-drunken pursuer 
reached the Shore. I soon recovered my senses, 
but I never was polite to a squaw again.” 
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HOW THE ANCIENTS LIGHTED THEIR 
HOUSES, 

The ancients knew no method of refining oil. 
As a great luxury, they mixed it with perfumes, 
such as essence of roses and sandal wood; but 
this rather detracted from than added to the 
burning properties of the liquid, and all that was 
obtained by the process was an increase of fra- 
grance and a diminution of light. 

The dwellings of wealthy men who expended 
extravagant sums upon scented oils would not 
kave borne comparison in point of lighting with 
the grimiest tap-room of a gas-lit public-house. 
The gold and silver lamps, hung by slender, 
well-wrought chains to marble pilasters, only 
yielded, at their best, a lurid, tapering flame, that 
gave ont an enormous deal of smoke, fluttered 
in the slight breeze, and went out altogether at 
a gust of wind. 

Neither was it possible to steady the light by 
closing the apertures through which the air 
came; for, had Roman or Grecian houses been 

ossessed of glass windows, they would soon 
nove become uninhabitable. The fresco paint- 
ings of Pompeian villas, the delicate colors on 
the walls of urban palaces, would in less than a 
month have been hopelessly coated with lamp- 


soot. 

At the end of an houv’s conference of an even- 
ing, a party of noble Romans would have resem- 
bled a congregation of chimney-sweeps. A_tu- 
nic dyed in Tyrian purple would have acquired 
a mourning hue in no time, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 

















CHRISTMAS GAMES. 
We offer below a few games for the amusement of 
the young people during the coming holidays. 

A SrmmpLe Forreit Piay.—In this game one of 
the company sits in a chair and is called the Mufti, 
or the Grand Mufti. He makes whatever grimace 
or motion he pleases, such as putting his hand on 
his heart, winking, sneezing, coughing, stretching 
out his arm, smiting his forehead, etc. At each 
movement he says, “Thus says the Grand Mufti,” or 
“So says the Grand Mufti.” When he says, “Thus 
says the Grand Mufti,” every one must make just 
such a motion as he does; but when he says, “So 
says the Grand Mufti,’ every one must keep still. 
A forfeit for a mistake is exacted. 

WuatT Is My THouacut Likge?—The party, sitting 
in a circle as usual, one of them thinks of some per- 
son, place or thing; the Emperor Napoleon, London, 
New York, a coal-scuttle, any thing in fact that oc- 
curs to him. He then asks each of the company in 
turn, ‘‘What is my thought like?” 

They, of course, reply at random. One says, for 
instance, “Like a steam engine,” another, “Like a 
cavern,” a third, “Like a teakettle.”’ 

When an opinion has thus been collected from 
each one, the questioner tells what his thought was, 
and each player, under penalty of a forfeit, has to 
give a reason for the answer made to the first ques- 
tion. 

For example, the questioner says to the first in the 
company,— 

“My thought was Napoleon III. 
Napoleon III. like a steam engine?” 

The answer is easy. ‘‘Because he went so fast that 
he ran off the track.’ 

“Why was he like a cavern?” 

To which the second replies, “Because he was 
deep and kept dark.” 

“Why was he like a teakettle?”’ 

“Because he bubbled and boiled over,” says the 
third. 

So the game goes merrily on through the circle, 
and those who cannot make an apt comparison, but 
“give it up,’’ must pay forfeits. 

This is an old game, and one employed by the wits 
of the last century as a parlor diversion. It is suita- 
ble, alike, for parties of young people. 


Now why was 


Arithmetical Amusements. 


The following manner of finding a number of 
which a person has thought is well known. We 
give it, however, as a starting point: 

Let a person think of a number, say....ese0.. 6 

1. Let him multiply it by 3......ccscccceccsesl8 

S.. BAR Tivacsieskescececscvvccsececscsccozesesd® 

Sg 8 ee 

4. Add to this the number thought of.........63 

Let him now tell you what is the number pro- 
duced, which will always endin 8. Strike off the 3 
and it will leave the number thought of, which in 
this case is 6. 

To vary this process of finding an untold number 
in one’s mind, now say,— 

“I will not only tell you the number of which you 
may think, but something more surprising.” 

SHINE OFS RUMDEP. ovccccccccccesceccescsseses 6 

SENT TA sasntbeewassbonsscncesedeeseecseea 

Add to this 4, (or any other number you may 

i vccniecssericesccteresectssrsnseceall 

MET ceevareurvonteusnttincnweennsenieenes @ 

Subtract from this the number that you first 
thought of. 

You now say to him, “The remainder will be 2.”” 

The remainder in this manner of computation is 
always half the number you tell him to add. 

This is also quite well known. We are now ready 
for a more difficult test, of which the solution is not 
80 easily guessed, viz.: to discover three numbers 
that a person has thought of, where each of the 
numbers is less than 10. 

Suppose the numbers thought of be 2, 3, 5. 

Desire him to double the first....sesssesse 4 

DO GRE dan ccccnsssvoccsecenenen 
RO SaMINREy Dy G. cceccccscsctcocces 
To add the second number thought of..... 28 
b MOEN Ws cbcccedessetevtwbonscenseneden OE 









. To add the 8d number thought of.........290 

Let him tell you the last sum (290). Then, if there 
were two numbers thought of, you subtract 5; if 
three numbers, 55. In this case the remainder is 285, 
which are the three numbers thought of, 2, 8,5. So 
in all cases, 


eee eeeeeeereeenes 
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Tae Famous 45.—How can the number 45 be di- 
vided into four such parts that, if to the first part 
you add 2, from the second part you subtract 2, the 
third part you multiply by 5,.and the fourth you di- 
vide by 2, the addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division will produce the same result: 





FIVE STEPS TO THE GALLOWS. 


A man had committed murder, was tried, found 
fallty, and condemned to be hanged. A few days 

fore his execution, he drew upon the walls‘of his 
prison a gallows, with five steps leading up to it. 
oon the first step he wrote, “Disobedience to pa- 

On the second step, ‘‘Sabbath breaking.” 

On the third step, “Gambling and drunkenness.” 

On the fourth step, ‘‘Murder.” 


x... a was the platform on which the gal- 











For the Companion. 


DRESSED FOR MEETING. 
BY A. H. POE. 

See my pretty ruffled dress! 

See my teenty locket? 
*Spects I’m most a lady now, 

*Cause I got a pocket. 

These down here are my blue shoes, 
That I walks my feet in; 

Course it wouldn’t do to wear 
Copper toes to meetin’. 





See my pictured handker/ust ! 
Sunday days I has it; 

I can blow a noise in church, 
Most like papa does it. 

Papa’s hitchin’ Jack and Gray, 
And they keep a prancin’ ;— 

Horses don’t wear Sunday clothes, 
They don’t know they’re dancin’, 

Grandpa used to go with us, 
Now he’s gone to heaven; 

Guess he’s at the angel church, 
Up where God is livin’. 

I don’t take no cakes along, 
Never think of eatin’; 

Don’t you want a nice, clean kiss, 
’Fore we go to meetin’? 


—_——_+o»+—____ 
MR. SEABIRD’S APPLE, 


“O,” said Laura, “this apple isn’t anybody’s; 
I can have this apple.” 

Laura had a pink cape-bonnet on her head, 
she had a spelling-book in her hand, and a little 
tin dinner-pail on her arm, that held a thin slice 
of bread and butter, a cinnamon-roll, and a bit 
of checse-paring that her mother cut off the great 
sage cheese when she turned it over in the press 
that morning. 

“Yes; this is mine as much as it is any one’s. 
Charley Segur always says things in the road 
don’t belong to anybody.” 
So Laura set her little white teeth deep in the 
blush side of the smooth round apple. Her 
mother had apples enough, trees and trees full 
of them, but none like Mr. Seabird’s bright red 
Genitans, and this one seemed to have rolled 
down the bank into the road just on-purpose for 
her. 

“Tam so glad!” said Laura. 
of apple I best like.” 

But before she had swallowed the first mouth- 
ful, a little voice deep down in her heart said, 
“How came the apple yours?” 

Laura stopped as quickly as if she had come 


“It is the kind 


the maple tree above her head scolded and chat- 
tered at a nest full of golden-winged woodpeck- 


the wooden bridge. 


heart kept speaking. 
“How came the apple yours ?”’ it said again. 
“No; itisn’t mine! It fell off Mr. Seabird’s 
tree, and it is Mr. Seabird’s. “There!” cried 
Laura, at last, throwing the beautiful red Geni- 
tan up the bank and over the fence, as hard as 
she could threw it. Then she spit out every 


bit of the mouthful she had bitten, and ran to 
school as happy as the little black crickets that 
sung and fifed in the grass under her feet. 

Twenty-five years after this summer morning 
I helped to put Laura away under the roses, 





This poor 


many a wast: and lost life. 


‘low doubtless wrote the history of! With a lily in her hand, and vines and lilies 
| about her head. Only the week before she died 


against a stone wall. A squirrel on a branch of 


ers, frightening them and their mother half out 
of their feathers. The wind sighed in the top of 
a pine tree farther down the road, and the little 
brook trickled over its white pebbly bed under +o 
These were all the sounds 
on the stillness of the sweet summer morning, 


that came to Laura’s ear, but the voice in her 


she told me this little story about herself. And 
she said she had always been glad she threw 
back the apple without swallowing a bit. Not 
because she thought there was really any thing 
wrong in eating it, only because it would have 
hurt her conscience. 

“If I hadn’t minded my conscience that time, 
I might have gone on and taken an apple off the 
tree next time, perhaps,” said she. “Or I might 
have done something else. The conscience is 
such a tender thing, and goes to sleep so easily, 
one cannot be too careful of it.” 

This was almost the last thing I ever heard 
Laura say, and I think of it very often. 


4 
+o 





ABOUT BUNCH. 

The other day an old gentleman drove up and 
fastened his horse to the hitching-post under my 
windew. He left his coat on the buggy-seat in 
charge of a small dog. 
This dog Lat once named “Bunch,” in my 
own mind, he was such a square little chunk of 
a dog. He had evidently been pampered with 
good things and choice bits till his eyes literally 
stood out with fatness. But prosperity had not 
in the least injured his integrity. If anybody 
ever displayed a firm determination to “stand 
on the burning deck” to the last, it was Bunch. 
He was evidently “all ready for a fight.” He 
only wanted to see some one try to take that 
coat, and then look out! 
Aman came driving along by, snapping his 
whip carelessly. Bunch at once roused like a 
lion and stood up erect, with his fore feet on the 
back of the buggy-seat, bristling with indigna- 
tion, and barking all over to the very tip of his 
tail. The man past, Bunch laid down again, 
with the calm satisfaction of one who has 
“fought a good fight” and utterly used up his 
enemy. 
He lay with his head between his paws, his 
eyes open, glancing suspiciously every way for 
an enemy. Any approach to the buggy, how- 
ever accidental, called out a fierce demonstra- 
tion from Bunch. All the men thus suddenly 
attacked laughed at Bunch, even while he was 
barking in their faces, he was so small and fierce, 
so unnecessarily important. 
Bunch was not to be allured from his post by 
the enticements of pleasure. A most fascinating 
and promiscuous dog-tight took place not far off. 
Bunch sat up on the seat, with pointed ears 
straight up, watching it with deep interest, and 
joining to the extent of an occasional bark, but 
never thinking of deserting duty. 
By-and-by the old gentleman came back. 
Bunch stood up, wagged his tail furiously, and, 
looking in his master’s face, said, as plainly as 
dog could say,— 

“You see I haven’t let any one touch it.” 

The old gentleman returned Bunch’s greeting 
with a pleasant smile. There was evidently the 
best of understanding between Bunch and his 
master. It struck me as a much more creditable 
state of things than when a dog or horse jumps 
and winces when his naster comes near, expect- 
ing a kick or blow. 

The old gentleman drove off, Bunch sitting on 
the seat beside him in a dignified manner, look- 
ing as if the whole establishment belonged to 
him. They disappeared up the street, and that 
was the last I ever saw of my friend Bunch. 
But as every thing has a moral, even to small 
dogs, it seemed to me Bunch had reminded me 
of something worth remembering. 

The poet says, “Be to the best thou knowest 
ever true.” If we could only be as faithful, and 
trusty, and true to our duties as little Bunch was 
to his; if we could always resist temptation as 
stoutly, and stick as manfully to a disagreeable 
duty just because it is our duty; if we would 


there where we are put,—why then, by-and-by, 
our Master would come, too, saying,— 

“Well done, good and faithful servant. Thou 
thee ruler over many things. 
the joy of thy Lord.” 





seem so trifling, by any means, to him as it did 
to her. So, “striking an attitude’ before her, 
he said, with the utmost gravity, ‘““Mother, were 
you ever a boy ?” 


only stand at our post and do our best right 


hast been faithful over a few things, I will make 
Enter thou into 


A RompPinG four-year-old boy had been denied 
some gratification by his mother; but it did not 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE, 

MY CAREER. . 
Having been left an orphan at ten years of age, 
was obliged to earn my own living. With what 
money I had, I procured several copies of a point 
near the mouth of the James Kiver, and having dis- 
posed of them easily was inclined to be an island in 
the Niagara River. Whereupon Jimmie Crooks 
laughed and called mean island in the Mississippi, 
near the southern extremily of Illinois, which so hurt 
my pride that I abandoned that busi , and en- 

gaged in a city of West Virginia. 3 

aving accidentally broken my vehicle my em- 
ployer gave me a county of Illinois, and threatened 
to send me to the southwestern ex/remity of England, 
Immediately I raised one of the Shetland Islands. 

A passing island in the Jrish Sea pitied me, took 
me to his home, sent me to school, and when I grew 
older started me in business in a fair way to reach @ 
Sort in Boston Harbor. I, M. @. 





2. 
REBUS. 






YUamaieaaeeZ: 





Musical. 


3. 
A VEGETARIAN’S DINNER. 


Will your mother be anxious about you? 

The cold night froze that bee to death. 

Give that book to Ma to send to Ellen, 

The wind makes me lonesome to-night. 

The baboon and the ape are much alike: 

You will see tobacco ranged along the walls. 
Mother, Maud ate my apple! 

I went to Salem on Monday. 

You better wear your cape as the wind is cold. 
It was “picturesqu,” as Harry says. 

The old car rotted away in the machine shop. 
She lamb skipped through the gap, pleased to es- 


cape. 

Tarquin ceased to govern Rome B. C., 245. 
A little cur ran toward me. 
The towns of Agra, Peshawur, and Delhi are situ- 
ated in India. 
The boy at the pump kindly offered mea drink. 
How industriously old Caspar snips away at the 
plants and shrubs! ‘ N. 


On six feet, I am a noxious drink, 

Of whose effects you shudder to think; 

Change only my second foot, and then 

You convert me into the horrible den 

Where the culprit who gave the noxious drink 
Awaits the fate of which you shudder to think. 


























5. 
REBUS. 
@) kB W.IL.GOODS. 
fry j 
Z 
fa [2] 
Artistic. 
6. 


SCRIPTURAL ACROSTIO ENIGMA, 


Who with her sorrowing sister sought 

A friend beloved and found him not? 

What was the name of a Jewish lass 

Twice called through the gate of Death to pass? 
What good man’s heart was once made glad 

By waiters who in black were clad? 

What man was blinded by excessive light 

And by a brother was restored to sight? 

Who by Divine command once took a wife 
From persons of a vicious life? 

Who of a short significant name 

Died sudden when evil tidings came? 

Whocee life did a dear little maiden save 

By timely words from a dreaded grave? J. P. 





Conundrums. 
In what case is it absolutely impossible to be slow 
and sure? In the case of a watch. 
What fruit is the most visionary? 
the eye. 
Why is an address on board a ship like a bracelet? 
Because it’s a deck oration (decoration). 


The apple of 








ion” for a year, all 


tpaid. 
made by any publis 


er. Agents wanted. 


4 ey GREAT FIRE AT BOSTON.—A splen- 
did colored engraving, “The Great Fire at Boston,” 
size 13x 18 inches, suitable for framing. Price only 25 


mail the above Engraving and also “The Home Compan- 
This is the most liberal offer 
Send 6 cents for 
nts’ terms, or 25 cents for engraving 


When is a cat like a teapot? When you’re teasin’ 
it (tea’s in it). 


What key unlocks the door of misery? Whis-key. 





cents, This view was taken when the fire was at its Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
height, and is well worth the above price. READ ON! = 

A GREAT OFFER!! We have commenced the publica-| _1. Tongue, Lamb, Soup, Ham, Beef, Peas, Salad, 
tion of a paper called “The Home Companion.” It is is- | Tea, Melon, Candies. 

sued ewig A and is one of the most interesting papers 2. Poker, Olive, Kites, Event, Rests. 

published. On receipt of 25 cents we will send by return 8. Yak, Ale, Key. 


4. Baptist, Abiher, Giggler, Derrick, Anile, Dusty, 
—BacpaD, Tigris, TURKEY. 
6. Ink-ling. 








copy of paper and A 
and paper a year, ress 
Slik H. C, NEWTON, Troy, N.H. 








6. Patridge, Pheasant, Swallow, Redbreast, Pelle 
can, Eagle. 
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TERMS: 
The Sunscriprion Price of the ComPANION is 
; $1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER, 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 

1e year. 

Tuk Companion ts sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
tance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80. 

The date against your name onthe margin of your paper, 
shows to What time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paperstopped. Allarrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that allsubscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done, 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 





THE HORRORS OF GREENLAND. 


The following voice ‘from Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains” does not impress us in favor of the place asa 
habitation: 

I ascended once to a level plain, says Dr. Hayes, 
reaching 80 miles fromthe coast. At an altitude of 
5,000 feet, 1 was set npon by a tempest. The temper- 
ature sank to thirty-four degrees below zero. Noth- 
ing could be more terrible than a wind under such 
circumstances, exeept, perhaps, a furnace blast. 
Mercury hardened almost to the consistency of lead. 
The moisture of the breath froze on the beard in 
solid lumps of ice. The drifting snow, which came 
whirling along the icy plane, was like the sandclouds 
of the desert, which oftentimes overwhelm travel- 
lers. ‘There was no chance for life except in flight. 
It would be difficult to inflict greater torture upon a 
man than to expose him to such astorm, 

First comes alarm, then pain, then lack of percep- 
tion. One of my comrades said, “I cannot go any 
farther, 1 do not want to; 1 am sleepy; I cannot 
walk.” 

“Another said, “I am no longer cold, Lam quite 
warm again; shall we not camp?” 

There was a great need of haste and exertion, or 
we should all have perished. 

In Greenland the snow falls dry. The mountains 
are lofty; it never rains upon them, and a fresh layer 
of snow is laid upon them every year, Enormous 
quantities break loose and roll down the mountain 
sides in avalanches, but the amount is smallin com- 
parison with the deposit, The glaciers are the means 
of drainage of these great snow fields, which are 
turned to ice by a very simple process, and ice flows 
to the sea. In many places in the awful country 
the valleys are so filled that they have become level 
with the summits of the mountains, and there isa 
desert waste of whiteness, smooth as the sea, and 
void of life as Sahara. 

The last paragraph forcibly describes to us the 
formation of that slow and fearful blockade ages ago, 
when portions of our earth were all ice; the period 
called by geologists the glacial epoch. 





— 
BLOWING BUBBLES, 


“Blowing bubbles is fine fun, isn’t it?” says Prof. 
Tryall, “Ah! you young gentlemen who are begin- 
ning to wear shirt-collars and to cipher in fractions, 
and you young ladies who are learning to be fond of 
croquet, need not smile so scornfully at the idea of 
soap-bubbles, because you think yourselves beyond 
it. Ilow many years is it since you dabbled in the 
soapy water, nd cried over broken pipes? Now, if 
you want to amuse your younger brothers and sis- 
ters, let me tell you how to make soap-bubbles that 
will look beautiful and last a good while. You need 
not actually make the bubbles for them, but you can 
prepare the mixture, Here it is—try it: Dissolvea 
quarter of an ounce of Castile or oil soap, cut up in 
small pieces, in three-quarters of a pint of water, 
and boil it for two or three minutes; then add five 
ounces of glycerine. When cold, this fluid will pro- 
duce the best and most lasting bubbles that can be 
blown. They may not last so long as the Chinese 
wall, but they will last longer than common soap- 
bubbles, and will make a good deal of sport for the 
Wee ones,”’ 








a 
HOW TO JUDGE THE WEATHER. 


When you wish to know what the weather is to be, 
f° out and select the smaliest cloud you can see. 
Keep your eyes upon it, and if it decreases and dis- 
appears, it shows a state of the air which will be 
eure to be foliowed by tine weather; but if it in- 
creases in size, take your great-coat with you if you 
are going from home, for falling weather will not be 
far off, The reason is this. When the air is becom. 
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ing charged with electricity, you will see every cloud 
attracting all lesser ones toward it, until it gathers 
into a shower; and, on the contrary, when the fluid 
is passing off or diffusing itself, then a large cloud 
will be seen breaking to pieces and dissolving. 


_ 


A SMART “GIRL.” 


Specimens of what an antediluvian young lady 
could do are sometimes furnished us by actual cases, 
even in these degenerate days. The Malden Mirror 
says: 


Ata picnic of one of the societies on Thursday of 
last weck, a ‘‘damsel”’ residing on Upham Street was 
one of the party. She rodein the big-Charlestown 
barge, walked on the beach, watched the tumblin 
surf, sniffed the delicious breeze, discussed the lunch 
with a hearty relish, and sat in a tall rope swing long 
enough to enjoy six or eight nice tilts through the 
“are of oscillation.” 

She then rode back to the starting point, in front 
of the church door, stepped into the parsonage and 
took a cup of tea, rode to her home, over a mile dis- 
tant, and afterwards made a visit somewhere in the 
neighborhood. It is a little delicate, sometimes, to 
tell the ages of the young, fair maidens or matrons 
who thus pleasantly grace our festive gatherings, but 
by special “dispensation” we are permitted to an- 
nounce that the blooming heroine of these gala-day 
triumphs, had only a few weeks ago entered upon 
her eightieth year. If another octogenarian in town, 
county or State,can produce a smarter record of a 
single day's merry-making, we are anxiously waiting 
to put the same in type. 


_@———__. 


A CIVILIZED DOG. 


The first man who carried an umbrella was fear- 
fully laughed at, and nearly mobbed ; but the first dog 
who did it does not seem to have been molested: 


During the hot days of last summer, an object was 
to be daily met upon the fashionable promenade in 
Lyons, in France, which attracted considerable at- 
tention, This was a noble dog, accompanying his 
master, and, like him, provided with his own um- 
brella, to keep off the rays of the burning sun. The 
end of the umbrella-stick was attached to a little 
sort of plate which the dog carried in his mouth, 
and by means of which he so skilfully adapted the 
umbrella to the necessary angle for shading himself, 
that passers-by had to stop and watch the perform- 
ance of the intelligent animal. 


—_——_—e——__ 
A CONJURER WORSTED, 


Getting drunk is dangerous enough for anybody, 
but for a conjurer ‘‘on duty” it must be particularly 
80: 


Claudio Dones, an Italian sleight-of-hand operator 
in San Francisco, swallowed a couple of quartz 
boulders while under the influence of liquor, and 
suffered excruciating torments from the efforts of his 
faithful stomach to digest them. Dr. Rotanzi, an 
Italian physician, was called in, and after a few 
weeks’ treatment succeeded in relieving him of his 
burden. The largest stone was two inches long, and 
weighed two ounces and a half. 


—_—— —-—_—_ 


SAT ON IT TOO HARD. 


A distinguished man attended the Minnesota State 
Fair, and was presented with a very ripe prize toma- 
to, weighing three pounds, which he wrapped in his 
red silk handkerchief, and placed it in his ceat-tail 
pocket. He then walked around for awhile, sitting 
on various benches, and then riding in a lumber 
wagon up town. When he got to the hotel the 
crowd called upon him for a speech. He went on 
the porch and felt for his handkerchief to wipe his 
brow. When he had inserted his hand in his pocket 
a thought seemed to strike him. He grew red in the 
face; he looked confused; he turned away and went 
to his room to think up some suitable language in 
which to express his feelings. 
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VALUE the friendship of him who stands by you 
in the storm; swarms of insects will surround you 
in the sunshine, 


A wit once asked a peasant what part he per- 
formed in the drama of life. ‘I mind my own busi- 
ness,”’ was the reply. 


AN inquiring man thrust his fingers into a horse’s 
mouth to see how many teeth he had. The horse 
closed his rhouth to see how many fingers the man 
had. The curiosity of each was fully satistied. 


One of Hartford’s popular dry-goods merchants 
was asked the other day how he spent his evenings. 
His reply was, “At night I store my mind, and dur- 
ing the day I mind my store.” 


An old woman accosted two gentlemen in Quincy 
Market, Boston, one day, with the following negative 
Inquiry,— 

“Gentlemen, you haint none on you seen nothing of 
no snuff-box no where round here no time to-day 
with no snuff init, haint ye?”’” They said, ‘Yes, they 
hadn't neither.’’ 


A GENTLEMAN watching a contraband fishing, saw 
him throw back into the water, with — dis- 
gust, several trout and white perch which he caught. 
Asking him why he threw away such fine fish, he re- 
ceived the following reply: ‘‘Why, you see, sar, 
when I goes eelin’, I don't want none dem ar pesky 
trout boderin’ rown my hook.” 


Swirr tells a story of a man who was brought be- 
fore Judge Jeffries for murder. ‘Your name is Dill- 
man,” said the judge; ‘‘take away D and your name 
is Iilman: put K to itand itis Killman. Commit 
him—his name ought to hang him!” 

This was a very fair specimen of that notorious 
magistrate’s manner of dispensing ‘‘justice.” 





Mvcu Misery will be saved if when you are troubled 
with Throat Complaints, Weak Lungs, or Kidney troubles, 
you use atonce the White Pine Compound. 


A Most USEFUL ARTICLE in every household is a sew- 
ing machine. The Wilson Underfeed Sewing Machine 
combines in every degree the most perfect machine yet 
invented. It is elegant in finish, simple to learn, runs 
smoothly and quietly, and what is more important, is the 
cheapest. The Wilson Machine has received the highest 
praise from all who have used it, and stands at the head of 
allsewing machines. Salestoom at 622 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass., and in all other cities in the United States 
The Company want agents incountry towns, Com. 


FREE. SEND FOR 
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upon order. Address 


SPECIMEN COPIES. - 


Two exquisite { GOOD NIGHT. given to eve 
chromos GOOD MORNING. Subscriber of” 


THE LADIES FLORAL CABINET 
AND 
PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 

Every number has five illustrations of flowers, gardens, 
—— baskets, floral elegancies, and delightful home pic- 
tures of socicty, ,or h hold conveni 
for the Ladies. 

Young Men and Women will find in it useful hints 
on self improvement, manuers, society, love, courtship, 
marriage, stories. 

Ladies will be interested in its designs for household 
work, dress, fashion, housekeeping, ete. 

lower Lovers will be especially delighted with its 
directions about growing flowers and window gardening. 
Tells them all about Bulbs, Hanging Baskets, Ferneries, 
Wardian Cases and Parlor Decorations. Try it. The pret- 
tiest of Family Pictorial Papers. 

Price &i per Year, including two beautiful chromos, 
each worth $1. «gents Wanted. Getupuciubd. Send for 
Premium List free. 
indow Gardening —A new book superbly illustrated, 
devoted to culture of plants, bulbs and flowers for the Win- 
dow Garden; has 250 engravings and 300 pages. Price $1 50. 

Every Woman her Flower Gardener, by Daisy Eye- 
bright. a charming new book on flower and out-door gar- 
dening for Ladies. Price, 50 cents. 

The Ladirs’ Cabinet Initial Note Paper, rose or violet 
tinted; your own initial. Superb novelty. Handsome pres- 
ent. Highly perfumed. Attractive chromo on each box. 
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Price, 50 cents a box. Jtustrated Prospectus and Premium List of all the above free on receipt of stamp. 
Agents wanted to canvass every town. Any News Stand or Book Store will supply the above Books or Papers 
HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Prop’r, 5 Beekman St., New Yor 








pet PAY TOO HIGH. 


If any thing you wish to buy 

Take care you do not pay too high: 

You'll find it is the wisest plan 

To save a dollar if you can. 

A trifling sum if saved each day, 

With proper care if laid away, 

Will help your daily needs supply, 

When you your labors have laid by. 

If you have Boys and they need “Clothes,” 
They’ll “Suit” them low at GEORGE FENNO'S, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


7 EACH WEEK.—Acents wanted, Business le- 
$ gitimaie. J. WORTH, St. Louis, Mo. 51—4t 








OREIGN STAMPS.—50 for 25 cts. Catalogue for 
stamp. A.E, LEACH, Box 292, Boston. 5leow2t 
HE POSTAGE STAMP REPORTER sent 
free, ARTHUR H. WHEELER, Lowell, Mass. 47—4t 








42. A MONTH! Horse furnished. Expenses 
paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 42— 1st 


HITE’S SPECIALTY for Dyspepsia cures the 
disease. H. G. WHIIE, Proprietor, 107 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 33—tf 


R. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 

ic and inflammatory Rheumatism, are unrivaled. 
Sold by all druggists. 25—eow3it 

ORBETT?’S Shaker’s Sarsaparilla for purifying and 

cleansing the blood, A valuable medicine at all sea- 
sons of the year, Sold by all druggists. _ 25—cow35t 

7. R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 

4° Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 
Sudbury Street, Boston 40—35t 























ROWN'S Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, a sure cure 
for Neuralgia, Headache, loss of sleep, and like dis- 
eases. Sold by all druggists. 25—cow3it 


GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us thanat anything else. Particulars free. 

G. STINSON & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me? 
Vy ANTED.—AGENTS.—The very hest_ chance ever 
otfered. Profits 84to$20adav. TRY IT. Particu- 

lars FREE, Address WOODWARD, LEWIS & CO., 96 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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AMB KNITTING MACHINE. Makes every 
article of knit goods needed ina family. For erreu- 

lars and samples address LAMB KNITTING MACLINE 

CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 45—13t 











Los! Fifty elegantly printed Address or Visiting 

Cards sent by mail for 25c. Business Cards, Labels, 

¢etc., at low rates. Send stamp forsamples, A. H. FL 
45 


LER, Box 2613, North Bridgewater, Mass. 
MONE MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
ma Key Check Outfits. Catalogues,sam- 
ples and full particulars FREE, 8S, M. Spencer, Brattle- 
boro’, Vt. 7-—ly 


GENTS WANTED for our premium illustrated 

monthly. We are offering the finest chromos of any 
publication in the country. Send for particulars and in- 
structions how to make from $4 to $8 per day. J. LA- 
THAM & CO., 292 Washington Street, Boston. 49—3t 


LASS VISITING CARDS.—A splendid New 

BW Year's Present. Boys and Girls, one and all, send 3 

cent stamp for sample with name agg eB ie on, 

ie JOHN A. ROBERISON, Rutherford “7. 
t 
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10 YEAR ALMANAC. FOR 50 CENTS we 

send PoSTPAID an Almanac giving every Year, 
Month, Weck and Day of the Century, also a Pocket Cal- 
endar for 1873. Extra inducements to Agents. Address 
GEORGE A, HEARD & CO., Boston, Mass. 50—13t 











ORTUNATE-—Those who wrote for Prof. Gaskell’s 

beautiful copies. See Compannwn of Nov. 23. The 
most completeand artistic. “Gems of beauty!” Nomore 
poor writers. Fullinstructions. Large package, only $l 
by mail. Send now. Address Prof. GASKELL, Bryant 
& Stratton College, Manchester, N. H. 51l—1t 


BOOKKEEPERS. 


A Patent Paper Sizer and Ivory Burnisher attached. 
Restores the paper to its original finish, renders erasures 
unnoticeable. Sent free tor 50 cents. 

H. T. CUSHMAN, 
50— North Bennington, Vt. 















COMBINATION-ERASER 
PAT, AVG /TABTO. 





PRESENTS. PRESENTS. PRESENTS. 
Sent by mail or express. Sample of embossed Pictures 
(something new) by mail, 5 cents. New lot landscape 
chromos. 
CHROMOS. CHROMOS. CHROMOS. 
5l—It J.JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 














Flame Swept 


| Boston & Chicago. 


| _A full and graphic account of the Greatest Fires of 
he World. Full of interest and of startling events; 
lowing up of Buildings; People Fleeing in Terror; 

| Sacrifice of Life; Wealthy Men made Penniless. 
GENTS WANTED. For full descriptive circu- 

jar and terms, address UNION PUB. Co., Philada, Pa., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Springfield, Mass., or Atlanta, Ga, 











ASTHMATIC OIL. 


A new discovery for the immediate relief and permanent 
cure of Asthma and Bronchial difficultics generally. Sent. 
to any address for $1._For further particulars address 

—l 8S. R. WILCOX, M. D., Bennington, Vt. 





STOP THAT COUCH. 
CURE THAT COLD. 
KENDALL’S PECTORAL BALSAM, 
The great Throat and Lung Balsam will do it. Buy it; 


only 50 cents. Large bottles sold by all dealers in medi- 
- FRANCIS FENN & CO., Proprietors. Rutland, 
rt. 6 — 
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ECHILDREN'S HOUR; 
ey A 
= a rtp arta rae eae fe 
An Illustrated Magazine for the little ones. Edited by 

3. AnTHUR. $125a year, Sample numbers 10 cents. 
. 8S. ARTIIUR & SON, Philadeiphia, Pa, 51—at 





CUPID’S MAGIC CARDS, 

These curious cards will make any person, showing 
them, reveal their greatest secrets. ‘I hey defy detection, 
and cause great amusement. Price 30 cents. 

Scientific Experiments for Winter Evenings. 
A serics of instructive and amusing experiments, easily 
performed, and without the slightest danger; accompa- 
nied by an illustrated book ofinstructions, Price 50 cts. 

Where is It 2—An extraordinary feat in legerdemain, 
which provokes the greate-t amusement. With simple 
directions, ensuring the successful performance. This 
amusing trick can be performed on any table, and in any 
room. »The effect of the illasion is indescribable. Price 50 
cents, 

Either of the above can be had of dealers in Novelties 
Newsdealers, ete., or by mail on receipt of price by HAP- 
PY HOURS CO., 22 Ann St., New York. 47—tf 








\ TJEBSTER’S PATENT BUTTON-HOLE 
WORKERS. Patented June 27, 1871. 
Awarded first premium at the American Institute and 
Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 
— 


Is one of the most 
important inven- 
tions of the age! 
The most pertect 
Button-Hole 
Worker ever in- 
vented! So simple 
that a child can 
work a more per- 
fect button-hole 
With it than the 
most experienced 
hand can work 
w:thout it, Every 
stitch is taken 
With the most per- 
fect mechanical 
accuracy. Isused 
= entirely independs 
— ent of the sewin 
\ machine, and wil 
last a lifetime. 
Does away wiih 
pricking the fin- 
cae gers, straining the 
‘¥E eyes, and with im- 
erfect and irregu- 
ar worked button 
holes. They give 
universal satisfac- 
7 tion. Ladies who 
; , . mR .. 4 use themsay that. 
they are worth their weight in gold. Over eleven thou- 
sand sold during the first week of their introduction, Lo- 
cal and travelling azents wanted everywhere. They sell 
at sicht, and give over 100 per cent. profit. Sample But- 
ton-hole Worker and sample Button-hole Cutter packed 
ina neat case, with full directions for use, together with 
sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, sent to 
any address on receipt of 65 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address WEBSTER MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, Conn. Please 
state in what paper you saw this. 
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HOLIDAYS 


are drawing near! and those intending useful 
GIPTS for ANY of their FRIENDS, whether 
Men, Women, Boys or Girls, could not bestow 
one that would be BETTER appreciated than & 


OVELTY 
PRINTING PRESS 


Send fo ad iThustrated a Pamphlet, 
ini nous nts’ addresses, 
1 BENS. O. WOODS, Manufacturer, 


Wo suspensicn of Business cn account cf Firel 
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